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FOREWORD" 



The U.S. Department of Labor has actively supported research on 
numerous aspects of apprenticeship training since the early I960 f s. In 
May-June 1973 the Department sponsored a conference at which some of 
the country's foremost scholars presented and discussed their findings. 
TJiis publication is bas^i on: (1) Papers presented at the conference, 
(2) intensive discussions provoked by the papers, and (3) post conference 
discussions with persons *who are currently responsible for conducting 
apprenticeship training. We trust t;hat we have properly distilled the 
essence of the research findings in those instances where, because of 
the constraints of publication, we had to summarize several man-years of 
research in three or four pages. The complete texts of three of the 
papers are reproduced in this volume, either because they were already 
too concise to be cut or because their unity needed to be retained. 
Other papers are summarized — we hope not unfairly. 

The material in the conference report was prepared under Grant No. . 
21-36-73-39 from the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
under the authority of title I of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, as amended. Since grantees undertaking such projects under 
Government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their profession- 
al judgment, this document does not necessarily represent the official 
position or policy of the Department of Labor. The grantee is solely 
responsible for the contents of this report. 

I would like to convey my 'appreciation to the conference partici- 
pants; the U.S. Department of Labor s£aff , particularly Howard Rosen, 
Director of the Office of Research and Development; and Mrs. Francine 
Herman, reporter, for their contributions to a significant endeavor. My 
thanks go to all of them. 



Felician F. FoltMan 
Conference Director 
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PREFACE 



In February 1946, the Congress of the United States, in a rare show 
of bipartisan support, declared it a matter of public policy to 11 . . . 
use all practicable means ... to coordinate and utilize all its' plans, 
functions' and resources for the purpose of creating and maintaining • • • 
conditions under which there will be afforded useful employment oppor- 
tunities • • • for those able, willing and seeking to work, and to pro- 
mote maximum employment. . • •" Employment could not be left, solely to 
the vagarieTs of the market, according to the Employment Act of 1946. 
Sixteen years later Congress spelled out even more precisely its concern 
for employment when it created the Manpower Development and Training Act. 
These two laws, more than any others, express 'the conviction that quali- 
fied people can be matched with employment demands, providing government 
makes-'specif ic plans and takes appropriate action. 

The route of this ambitious mandate has been unetfert, at best, and 
frequently tortuous; yet substantial progress has been made toward the 
stated goal. And perhaps nowhere has the undertaking been more effective 
than in the area of apprenticeship training, in which, thanks to the 
persistence of the Office of Research and Development of the Manpower Ad- 
m ministration, systematic research efforts have been funded continuously 
over the past decade. Products of this research effort may prove to be, 
in the long run, the most important consequences of out public manpower 
policy. Without organized research, we would continue to make the same 
errors; we would continue to remain ignorant of program effectiveness. 

Why has the Manpower Administration focused so sharply on appren- 
ticeship? The rationale may be Stated, briefly as follows: 

The apprenticeship system is an important source of supply 
of highly skilled workers. 

Those who complete apprenticeship training frequently are 
promoted to key supervisory and leadership roles. 

The apprenticeship system has become a symbol of denied 
employment opportunities to minority groups who resent 
their inability to get training for the better paying 
blue-collar jobs. 

The comprehensive approach to training that characterizes 
the apprenticeship system affords government, industry, 

' f\ 
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and labor an opportunity to apply what is learned about im- 
proving apprenticeship training to other training paths. 

Unlike most research efforts, those undertaken by the Office of 
Research and Development of the Manpower Administration incorporate a 
conceptual and incremental framework, making it possible to verify 
propositions, to build on previous knowledge, and tQ develop the kinds 
of comprehensive guidelines for policy and administrative change sum- 
marized in this volume. The key areas in the research and development 
framework, as originally set forth in the early 1960 ? s, were preappren- 
ticeship, the selection process, administration and finar^.'njj of appren- 
ticeship, the training process itself, and continuous training. With 
minor modifications, this design is still being pursued. 

In the fall of 1971, the Office of Research and Development convened 
^ a 2-day conference of its funded researchers who were actively conduct- 

ing investigations in one or another area of apprenticeship. The purpose 
of the conference was twofold — to make researchers aware of the total 
research and development program and its conceptual and incremental de- 
sign and to hear and discuss preliminary research findings. The success 
of this early conference led to the decision to sponsor another, more 
comprehensive gathering when the research efforts were completed. Ac- 
cordingly, a second conference was called in Washington, D.C., in May-June 
1973. 

The 1973 conference was not only designed to provide a forum for re- 
viewing research results but also to elicit policy implications for im- 
proving the apprenticeship system. And instead of relying exclusively 
on research findings produced by academicians, the organizers of the con- 
ference also invited knowledgeable administrators and officials closely 
associated with apprenticeship to discuss the merits of proposed pro- 
grammatic changes. The plan further called for interviewing key figures 
in apprenticeship training throughout the Nation in order to stimulate, 
feedback and refine recommendations. 

In what can only be described as serendipitous circumstances, a 
separate but complementary program x?n upgrading apprenticeship training 
was being initiated by the Secretary of Labor at about the same time. 
Labeled n New Initiatives in Apprenticeship," this effort began with a 
task force convened in the Department of Labor to find ways to improve 
and expand apprenticeship. Fortunately, Professor Foltman, who planned 
and conducted the research conference, was also invited to participate 
in the deliberations of the special task force, which gave him an 
ideal opportunity to discuss research findings with responsible decision- 
- makers. It was also fortuitous that the task force, composed primarily - 
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of Federal, State, labor, and ^management officials, devoted its analysis 
primarily to managerial and organizational concerns. 

For the most part, suggestions for improving the apprenticeship sys- 
tem included in this report were derived from research programs. In some 
instances, however, the recommendations have been modified, or entirely 
new changes proposed, as the result of task force discussions, thus 'meet- 
ing simultaneously the tests of validity and of practicability. 



Summary 

This conference project was planned to be executed in three phases. 
In phase I, those researchers who had studied the apprenticeship train- 
ing system under the auspices of the Office of Research and Development 
of the U.S. Department of Labor were brought together to review their 
findings and to discuss implications for policy and other changes^ phase 
II was devoted to analyses and feedback by reviewing research findings 
against criteria such as practicality, feasibility, and acceptability. 
And in phase III, the focus is on wide distribution of this report to 
those persons who have an official responsibility or. role in apprentice- 
ship training. 



Selected Highlights and Outcomes 

Eighteen papers were presented at the conference by practitioners, 
academic researchers, representatives of labor, and members of government 
all relating in one way or another to fundamental aspects of apprentice- 
ship and skill training. Distilled from the conference and from postcon- 
feren^e analysis are the following highlights: 

— Although the number of workers trained is sm#ll, apprenticeship 
training prepares the core of our skilled work force. 

— Apprenticeship is a flexible, dynamic, and adaptable training 
system quite capable of relating to present-day and future needs; 
it should be expanded. 

— As with any human endeavor it is possible and desirable to im- 
prove the system. 

— Instruction can be improved, especially by developing performance 
based individualized training. 
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-^-Continued experimentation with public subsidies and/or technical 
help is highly desirable to determine optimum levels and approaches 
of support by Government, 

—Related instruction can and should be provided in a variety of 
ways and in all manner of institutions from colleges to high • 
schools to private schools. 

— Continuous rigorous enforcement of antidiscrimination laws must be 
a high priority. 

—More attention should be devoted to upgrading journeymen. 

— Government must assume an active role in developing viable labor 
market information systems to undergird more and better manpower 
planning, particularly in the construction industry. 

— Much still remains to be done before we can say that we have 
solved the problems of recruiting, training, and retraining 
minorities in skilled occupations. 

—There are important lesions to be learned from apprenticeship 
training^ practices in other countries. 



A Diagnosis of Apprenticeship Training 

As already implied in the, above highlights, it is a major conclusion 
of this project that apprenticeship is basically healthy but that some 
changes are required ,\to maintain a healthy state or to make it even more 
vigorous and productive. Another important implication of this ptoject is 
that the guiding principles for *a model apprenticeship system that is ef- 
fectively future oriented" are: 

(1) Voluntarism with some government support and guidance, particu- 
larly of a technical nature (employers, unions, and other interested 
parties are encouraged to develop training programs appropriate to their 
needs and circumstances) } (2) flexibility , especially in defining or im- 
plementing standards; (3)\ applying the training system to a wide range 6f 
occupations and industries^ and (4) an emphasis on both quality and 
quantity , \ \ 
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Recommendations for Action 



Speclflb conclusions and recommendations were grouped— in-*he follow- 
ing categories: (1) Costs and financing, (2) ways and means to improve 
quality of training, (3) apprenticeship and minorities, and (4) data re- 
quirements for developing model training systems. These recommendations 
are j * - \ 

1. Costs and Financing N " • 

Expand the use of apprenticeship trust funds'. 

Develop practical schemes for providing tax .credits or other 

forms of subsidy to apprenticeship spousbrs. 
Provide more financial support, for preapprenticeship train- 
ing, \ - • . \ -* v 
Increase the amount- of financial support for outreach and 

journeyman retraining, 
pkpand amount of subsidy for related instruction.. 
* Budget more Federal dollars for sound administration. 

2. Ways and Means To Improve Qu^ity of Trainitig ^ # » 

Training content and sequence of on-the-job training and re- 
lated instruction should be based on an analysis of re- 
D quired performance. % . ; 

Incorporate more tests and examinations with the training 

process. ■ ■ ' 

All apprentices should continue to be required to c omple te a 
specified amount of related instruction, but implementation 
of -this standard should be abased on flexible 'and modern, 
training technologies* 
More and better ^supervision of the training is required. 
More and better data are required! 
Technical Assistance and research must be expanded. 

3. Apprenticeship and Minorities 

Outreach staffs and. the Office of Federal Contract Compliance and. 
other responsible government bodies should continue tp expand 
apprenticeship opportunities fbr minorities. 
High priority, should be given to research relating. to minorities 
in apprenticeship. 

4. Data Requirements for Developing Model Training Systems 
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Experiments to computerize local labor market information systems 

in the construction industry should be financed and supported 

by the Federal Government, 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics effort to develop an efficient sys 

tern for collecting information about training systems should 

be strongly supported. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Felician F. Foltman 



To separate the known from the unknown, scientists often ask for 
a report on the "state of the art." Similarly, public policymakers 
look to "position papers" or "white papers" to separate the wheat from 
the ehaff. Summarized here is the state of the art of apprenticeship 
as determined by a decade of systematic research. But this report is 
more t'han a description of the status quo. Description, per se, while 
useful to the academician or researcher, is inadequate for reform or 
policy change. Since constructive change of apprenticeship is our un- 
disguised aim, included here are not only summaries of what we know but 
also specific recommendations for changes in policy and in practice. 

Why Apprenticeship Is on the Public Agenda 

Reform of apprenticeship may not be a burning issue when contrasted 
with our ecological, energy, social, and economic concerns; yet it is 
closely intertwined with several of our current problems ■. Consider, for 
example, the inflation of building costs and the high construction wage 
settlements of the late 1960 f s. Whether justified or not, many persons * 
laid the blame for those extraordinary wage settlements on the power of 
unions in this industry to keep the skilled work force from expanding by 
regulating the number of apprentices. With hindsight, it is now commonly 
accepted that the charge was untrue, but it did focus on apprenticeship. 

^Another well-documented reason for public interest in apprenticeship 
is the powerful drive for equality of opportunity on the part of minorities 
It has been said that, if minorities were not properly represented among 
the ranks of skilled craft workers, then something must have been amiss in 
apprenticeship training, which is the route to these jobs. As a conse^- 
quence, beginning in the early 1960 f s, apprenticeship moved to the front 
pages of the daily press and received more attention by public policymakers 



During the past 15 years, government economists have also become In- 
creasingly concerned about the supply of and demand for manpower. Although 
not always right in their predictions, they have alerted the public to the 
need for better training processes as one effective way to achieve our pro- 
ductivity goals. And, of course, it was natural to focus oil apprenticeship 
when future skilled manpower needs were being projected. 

Whatever the motivation, apprenticeship has beeft undergoing extensive 
scrutiny by reformers and researchers. Our purpose {is to encourage the re- 
appraisal by presenting validated suggestions f or v co^structive change, Tp 
better appreciate both what we have learned and what remains to be done, 
let us next review some of the myths and misconceptions that exist about 
apprenticeship. j 1 

Apprenticeship Myths p I 

'I 

Any human activity as old as apprenticeship, which has been traced 
back to man's earliest civilized periods, is bound' to be encrusted with 
mystique and myth, particularly when such activity takes so many differ- 
ent forms, under so many different conditions and arrangements. Many 
commonly held views. about apprenticeship practice are simply myths, 
often containing a grain of truth but often completely false. Here are 
some illustrations of this conventional but obsqlfcte wisdom. 

The length of the apprenticeship tjerm (4 years in 
most cases) is unnecessarily long.1 Or as -jit is fre- 
quently ..stated by critics, "It doesp't redlly require 
4 years to train a plumber." i , 

Perhaps not, but, this criticism overlooks" aomeJ fact& - 
such as: Not ail apprentices require a full term 
since many receive credit for previous experience- 
and training; it really does take time for appren- 
tice's to be expose^fef) the great variety of problems/ 
conditions, sitSSfffcons, and skills of their occupa- 
tion in real job settings; and so on. 

Women are unqualified for or uninterested' in appren- 
ticeship. 

i ' 

Simply not true. 

Apprenticeship programs are confified to the construc- 
tion and manufacturing industries,* 

k 1 
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Although most of the U.S. apprenticeship programs 
• are conducted In these two Industries, there is 
no theoretlcaf or practical reason why such train- 
ing cannot t>e used in all employment sectors. Proof 
of wider applications abounds in European experience, 

All craft workers learn .tjaeir skills through appren- 
ticeship programs. 

This is almost true in /some occupations, such as 
construction electricians, but quite Untrue in many 
other cases. Skills can be acquired in many dif- 
ferent ways, although that does not mean that ap- 
prenticeship training is ineffective or inefficient. 
In fact, research indicates that most "key" craft 
workers have completed apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship is primarily a device for controlling 
numbers of skilled craft workers in a given area, 
rather than a training process. 

A half truth at best. 

/Apprenticeship' standards and practices are uniform 
throughout the oountry. 

Not at all, since they are agreed to voluntarily 
and since our public policy is hortatory, not 
mandatory. 

Since skilled workers , particularly in the construc- 
tion industry, work more with their hands than with 
-their brains, it doesn't really make any difference 
whether o applicant0 for apprenticeship training have 
had much formal academic background education. 

Although some apprenticeship training programs admit 
candidates who have not completed Jbigh school, all 
programs require literacy and at least a/erage 
intelligence. And some programs (for example, elec- 
trician and tool and die maker) require mathematics 
and scifepce abilities equal to those required for 
admission to many colleges. 

V •/ ■ 

dm these misconceptions be removed? The answer is M yes ,f — no matter 
at tne informational gap—by disseminating verified f&cts. 
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What Is Apprenticeship? A Bird r s-Eye Perspective 



Apprenticeship is many things, depending on its context. Paradoxical- 
ly simple in concept, consisting of organized on-the-job learning exped- 
iences combined with related theoretical instruction, it is also very com- 
plex in that there are countless variations on this basic theme. Appren- 
ticeship in construction, for example, is significantly different from ap- 
prenticeship in manufacturing, and. it is essential that we discuss appren- \ 
ticeshif) with reference to particular industries and locales rather than 
as one monolithic system of training. Indeed, to complicate matters, it 
is not only a training system but 'also a process by which craft unions 
attempt to regulate the supply of craft workers in a labor market. For 
many years craft unions, by bargaining or by legislation, have tried to 
specify how many apprentices should be hired in proportion to journeymen; 
similarly they have attempted to define the length, content, and administra- 
tion of the apprenticeship term. Although research has raised many questions 
about the effectiveness of apprenticeship as a regulator of skilled manpower 
supply, there are many who are still unaware of the reality. Nevertheless, 
apprenticeship can and does serve as an instrument for planning manpower at' 
the local labor market level. 

To this point, we have seen that apprenticeship is a training process 
and a regulator of labor supply. Additionally, it is and has been a very 
visible target for those who argue that past nepotistic *and discriminatory 
practices prevented many minorities from entering the ranks of skilled oc- 
cupations. Because apprenticeship is such &n ancient institution, some of 
its features are thought of as immutable. And, finally, since apprentices 
are employed person^, the terms and conditions of their employment are sub- 
ject td collective bargaining and become, in turn, matters for official 
governmental concern. 

Of some 270, OOt) apprentices who were officially registered in 1973, 
.some 160,000, or 60 percent, are calculated by U.S. Department of Labor of- 
ficials to be in the construction industry. The remainder are enrolled in 
the printing industry, manufacturing, and the services sector. In addition, 
an unknown number of apprentices are in programs that are not registered 
officially with any government agency. 

Apprenticeship is an issue in collective bargaining; a process f&r 
Regulating labor supply; a target because of past exclusionary and dis- 
criminating practices; a matter for public concern in that skilled craft 
workers represent a vital part of our total work force; and a system for 
training and employment of young persons (typically over 21 years of age 
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upon entrance) ' for at least 2 years (the minimum apprenticeship term set 
by U.S. standards,* although the State of California permits a 1-year 
term), during which they are exposed to a specified number and variety of 
work processes and conditions on the job. Apprenticeship also provides 
for related classroom instruction of at least 144 hours per year (typi- 
cally offered after working hours in public or private educational insti- 
tutions) , wage rates usually beginning at 50 percent of the journeyman 
rate and adjusted upwards by stated amounts throughout the apprenticeship 
term, and some supervision by public officials. The Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training (Federal) and State apprenticeship councils bear some 
responsibility for registration of programs and supervision of on-the-job 
trainings while public education is normally assigned responsibility for 
providing related classroom instruction. In contrast to the European ex- 
perience, American apprenticeship is not tightly controlled by specific 
legislation or by detailed administrative regulations, nor does it termi- 
nate with a compulsory final examination, except in relatively few instances. 
Apprenticeship in the United States has been, and continues to be, largely 
a voluntary arrangement entered into by labor and management, or management 
alone, with individual learners, who are called apprentices. 

j Who Are the Sponsors? Who Finances? 

Part of the answer has already been elaborated. Much of the initia- 
tive for organizing and conducting apprenticeship programs comes from 
craft unions, which have been actively involved in the effort Tor many 
years. Indeed, their interest is so strong that they would probably con- 
tinue to conduct apprenticeship programs even if all public support were 
withdrawn. Industrial unions, on the other hand, often bargain about the 
scope and nature of apprenticeship, but. it is not a critical issue for . 
them when a majority of their members are untrained and unskilled produc- 
tion workers. Commonly, employers '"'in manufacturing have assumed the 
initiative for training a pool of skilled'craf t workers, while the indus- 
trial union has entered into the process after the fact to advocate equity, 
appropriate wage levels, admission criteria*, and the lilfe. 

Employers are, of course, an indispensable link in this chain of events 
because employment must be provided for on-the-job learning. to occur. The 
aystem involves both unionized and nonunionized employers, but the latter 
often fail to see that it is in their interest to trains-skilled craft work- 
ers, either for their own work force or'as additions to the available pool; 



Two years was the minimum term until July 18, 1973, when the U.S. 
Bureau of Apprenticeship* and Training registered a 1-year apprenticeship 
program for orthotic and/or prosthetic technicians. 

*• 
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this appears to be the case, for example, in some facets of the building 
trades. At the operational level, patticularly in unionized industries, 
joint labor-management apprenticeship councils (JAC's\or JATC f s) are created 
for the purpose of selecting apprentices and supervising their training. 
Nowadays, and most frequently in the building trades, the work of the conn-, 
cils is supported by training funds that have. been set a&jide by provisions 

in collective bargaining -agreements . \ 

— , ■ \\ 

Sponsorship „ is intimately tied to financing. Thus it i£ important to 
understand who pays and who benefits in this process. Where money for a 
training fund is provided by the collective bargaining agreement, employers 
must make specified contributions, usually a percentage or specific amount 
for every man-hour worked. It could be argued, of course, that.Xhis is 
not simply a contribution by the employer since a union may have to forego 
some wage increases* in order to establish 'such training funds, lihor ganized 
employers usually pay for all the direct costs of training. Both .organized 
and unorganized employers benefit from public monies that are provided for 
some of the related classroom instruction. In the majority of cases, 
public schools receive some financial aid to help pay for such instrijctipn- 
al costs. Clearly, however, the public investment in apprenticeship train- 
ing is not sufficient to cover total costs. 

Individual .apprentices also pay some of the costs by buying books or 
materials or paying tuition and by taking related instruction on their V 
own time after work hours. In general, employers claim that they assume ^ 
most of the financial burden, aided perhaps by public funds for some of \ 
the related instruction and supported by large investments of time, y 
energy, and at least indirectly, money, froiyi trade unionists. This brief 
excursion into financing would not be cdmplete without some mention of 
the fact that apprenticeship training is not simply a cost as in the case 
of most training. Although there is a shortage of definite data, most 
observers now agree that most apprentices earn more with their production 
than they cost, particularly in the second half of their apprenticeship 
x term. Perhaps this is a good place to reemphasize the point that appren- 
ticeship differs considerably by industry and by State. Wisconsin is a 
^case in point: by State law in Wisconsin, apprentices must attend re- 
lated instruction classes, in public schools, and employers must pay ap- 
prentices their wages while in school. In that case, it would appear to 
be more difficult to claim high apprentice earnings in light of this 
extra wage burden. s 

The 1973 Working Conference on Apprenticeship 

From the time man was a simple "hewer of wood and drawer of water,! 1 
the concept of apprenticeship training has been accepted as the most 
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satisfactory method for insuring a steady supply of competent artisans to 
meet the needs of the marketplace. At first, responsibility for training 
fell to members of the family unit, with skills handed on from father to 
son. Later, as the quest for consistently high standards found expression 
in organization, .craft guilds assumed the training function and set rigor- 
ous' criteria for recruitment^ training, and testing before granting-entry 
to journeyman status. A„fonn of the guild system, with emphasis on" calibe 
of workmanship, persisted in Europe and America until the processes of ~ 
mass production; . it was then that quality gave way to quant i-ty as the mea6 
urement of proficiency. As a result, the apprenticeship system — thorough 
and continuous instruction of^new workers to carry on the traditions of a 
given craft — declined markedly, particularly in the United States. 

Ip the 1950 f s, however, as domestic consumers railed- at the absence 
of "quality workmanship, 11 as- the international market grew in competitive- 
ness, and as technology soared to new heights, apprenticeship took on a 
new urgency in our society. In th& 1960 f s, a broader dimension was added 
as apprenticeship became the instrument t>y which minorities could enter 
occupatipns formerly closed to them. Now, in the 1970 f s, the Secretary 
of Lafyor places the need for a revitalized apprenticeship system at the 
top of his Department ! s priority list, reflecting the "growing national 
concern in. the development and -maintenance of a skilled labor force. 11 

^ This, then, is the compelling atmosphere in which a "Working Con- 
ference on Apprenticeship Research and Development 111 was convened in Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 30 £o J.une 1, 1973. 

Nl 

^ ■ - . 

Filling the Information Gap' 

, t 

The long-range incremental research program of the Office of Research 
and Development of the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Has produced verified facts which rebut many apprenticeship myths. These 
studies, summarized in the following pages, illuminate facts sucji a&: Ap- 
prenticeship is only one of the many paths for acquiring craft skills; re- 
lated instruction is often unavailable or not well suited tb'the needs of 
the^ apprentice; the instruction in the$# programs could be more effective; 
there is wide variation in the conduct of programs. One fact above all 
has surfaced from these research studies — apprenticeship is an extremely 



*"lntroduction," Report of Task Force on New Initiatives in Appren- 
ticeship," (Washington: U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower* Administration 
Aug. 3, 1973), duplicated. 
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flexible training system capable of adapting £0 a great variety of circum- 
stances. It can be^ifmproved, however, as we acquire more knowledge of how 
the system operates. 

* 

Eighteen papers, all dealing with fundamental problems in apprentice- 
ship and skill training in the United States, were presented at the con- 
ference by practitioners, academic researchers, representatives of labor, 
and members of govemm^fit: * These findings represent 10 years of imagina- 
tive and intensive research effort— an effort quite unique in the annals 
of social science research. Together they constitute a wide and useful 
data base from which one can draw implications for policy change as well 
as more precise questions for further - research. Summaries of paperg are 
grouped in this volume under the following headings: Apprenticeship as 
a Training Process,- Lessons from Followup Studies of Journeymen and 
Apprentices, Apprenticeship and Minorities, Training Data and Manpower t 
Planning, anjd Lessons .from Foreign Experiences with Apprenticeship. 

As 'this summary will show, comprehensive guidelines were developed 
at the conference for use by government officials, uqioh leaders, in- 
dustrialists and other members of the business community, -educators, and 
the public. * 



* 

One additional paper — scheduled for presentation but omitted 
because of the author's illness — ig summarized in this monograph. 
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CHAPTER I 

APPRENTICESHIP AS A TRAINING PROCESS 



What is the present state of apprenticeship training in the United 
States? What are its strengths? Its weaknesses? How can we improve 
the system? These are the questions investigated in this section of the 
conference report. 

GBorge Strauss 1 overview, the complete text of which is presented 
here, describes the dynamic, grass-roots character of apprenticeship 
training, while urging modest expectations of its performance- Although 
Strauss limits his observations to the' construction industry, his recom- 
mendations concerning funding, standards of instruction, and the role 
of Government in encouraging expanded training are universally applicable. 

Arthur Oriel reports on a pilot study using task-oriented self-pac- 
ing instructional methods, with performance as the sole criterion for 
successful completion of the course. 

Steven Swanson, Morris A. Horowitz, and Irwin Herrnstadt examine 
the related instruction components in two apprenticeship training pro- 
grams anci critique their relevance to job performance. v 

Objective evaluation of innovations and experiments in apprentice- 
ship and skill training and sharing the results on a nationwide basis 
are the concern of Gerald Somers 1 paper, as he makes a strong case foi; 
Government -supported demonstration centers. 

An area of the construction industry in which there has be.en a* 
paucity of research is the nonunionized homebuilding sector. Howard 
Foster breaks new ground here, as he looks at the training activities in 
this fast-growing field. . . * t 

The final paper in this chapter, prepared by Reese Hammond , is, pre- 
sented in toto. His report is less the result of specific research, al- 
though the International Union of Operating Engineers is constantly experi 
menting and innovating with training programs, and more a friendly but 
critical assessment of academic research on apprenticeship. 
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ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO IMPROVING 
APPRENTICESHIP EFFECTIVENESS 

George Strauss 



The purpose of this paper is to contrast the appropriateness of a 
number of alternative approaches designed to improve the effectiveness of 
apprenticeship programs in this country. My vantage point is that of 
observations during a gord Foundation-sponsored study of apprenticeship 
during the mid-i960 f s; however, my objective here is to deal with policy • 
alternatives, not research findings. I will confine my discussion to the 
building trades because it is here that a majority of apprenticeship 
occur 8. 

Some Background ' K 

Let me start with some general propositions based on my own research 
and the research of others. 

1. In theory, apprenticeship is the principal port of entry into 
the craft 8. In fact, only a minority of apprentices receive full appren- 
ticeship training. A majority have picked up their skills informally, n 



The main publications arising from this study are: George Strauss, 
"Apprenticeship: An Evaluation of the Need, 11 in Arthur M. Ross, ed. , 
Employment Policy and the Labor Market (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1965),, pp. 299-332; George Strauss and Sidney Ingerman, "Public 
Policy and Discrimination & Apprenticeship," Hasting Law Journal , vol. 16, 
x No. 3 (February 1965), pp. 285-331; George Strauss, g" Apprentice-Related 
Instruction: Some Basic Issues," Journal of Human Resources , vol. 3, No. 2 
(Spring 1968), pp. 213-236; George Strauss and Sidney Ingerman, "Vocational 
Education for Negro Youth," in Louis Fermafi, Joyce Kornbluh, and J. A. 
Miller, eds., Negroes and Jobs (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1968); George Strauss, "Minorities and Apprenticeship," in Neil Chamberlain, . 
ed., Business and the Cities (New York: Basic Books, 1970), pp. 121-127; 
and George Strauss, "Union Policies Toward the Admission of Apprentices, 11 
in Stanley M. Jacks, ed. , Issues in Labor Policy (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1971), pp. 72-108. 
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often in- nonunion, rural, or industrial job^J^and they ,are directly ad- 
mitted to the union (through the "back door^ without formal apprenticeship.- 
'Indeed, the function of apprenticeship today seems to^be -largely that of 
training skilled keymen, and the proportion of job •entrants -providedvby . each 
trade's apprenticeship program seem to be related to the skill mix that 
trades require.* Employers in most trades seem to. have adjusted to the 
use of a substantial proportion of semiskilled worker^. 

*~ . ' ' ' 

2. What factors determine the relatively .low (by some 'standards) 
number* of apprentices iir construction? Not lack gf applicants; the skilled* • 

\ trades' may have 'lost some of their popularity as a spuroe of jobs for youth, 
but in most trades the number of qualified applicants for apprenticeship a 
normally' exceeds the number of job openings. Unions do control the number 
who enter, but their restrictions are-based largely on their .own estimates 
of market demand. Union estimates are oft^n too, cautions, so union control 
tends to be oyertight Fundamentally , however , the size *of apprentice- 
ship programs is determined, by the levels of etnployer demand. The level of 
employer demand is low- because employers often find it sK&aper to hire a 
'worker someone else ha^trainejcf -than do their own training. , In effect, 
• the cost of training : ;i-s Jitfrnlf *by the individual employer, but the benefits 
are shared by the trade as a whol§. ■ ■•• m . 

• - • • • V t 

s ■ « : % * J . 

3. Ever since the 1890 f s, economists have written about apprentice- 1 
ship as if it were in the process of rapid decay. $ Whatever tire rsitua- 
tion/in the past, apprenticeship jseems clearly on the upswing .today. -Iri , <• 
absolute numbers, registered apprenticeship is close to an, all-time peak- 
In relative terms, the total number of apprentices »has been increasing 

more rapidly than the total tiumber of craft workers* Furthermore, studies . 
dealing with individual trades indicate a widespread tendency to place 
greater emphasis on apprenticeship as opposed to direct admission as a 
means of entry- into the trades. The last decade jhas also seen 



• This seems to be as ttue in the metal trades as in the building tirades*; 

* ' » ■ 

For further discussion of this controversial point, see'nqf "Union 
Policies Toward the Admission of Apprentices. 11 * - 

% •.' ^Back in 1921, for example, Paul Douglas spol$p of the "downfall pf 1 
' the apprenticeship system" and of "this. system of apprenticeship, once so 
prevalent, now decayed." Paul H. Douglas, American Apprenticeship and 
Industrial Education (New York: Columbia University , 1921) , p. 83.'*, 
Similar quotes are available, through the mid-196P!s. * 

St t 

See, for example, Ray Marshall, William S. F.ranklin, and Robert 
W. Glover, "A Comparison of Construction Workers Who tlave Achieved Journeys 
man Status Through Apprenticeship and Other Mean's" (Austin: University of ; ' 
Texas, 1973) , /mimeographed. f : V. 



marked qualitative improvements in apprenticeship selection techniques, in 
related instruction, and even in supervision on the job—touch of this being 
due to the spread of apprenticeship funds and the hiring /of apprenticeship 
coordinators. 

4. Nevertheless, the quality of training may be a more serious prob- 
lem than the sheer number of apprentices being trained. Related ^instruction 
in schools is spotty- — ranging from poor to excellent. On-the-job training , * 
too, is often weak. In terms ,of the individual employer's own selfish in- 
terests, the payoff is usually greater for giving apprentices narrow train- 
ing. The splintering of the crafts, with the increasing specialization^<£f 

Vcraft workers contributes to both problems: it reduces both the willingness 
\ of employers to hire apprentices and their ability to provide all-around 
training. / 

5. Cost-benefit analysis here is difficult. For most individuals, ap- 
prenticeship probably pays off more than it costs in terms of foregone earn- 
ings. For society as a whole, we can be 'less sure, I suspect that economic 
analysis would support some expansion of apprenticeship, but the principles 
of marginalism would not j ustify a complete apprenticeship Jprogram for 
every last journeyman.. However, apprenticeship can be supported on social 
as well as economic grounds. Ethnic minorities find it more difficult than 
whites to obtain' the kind of informal training which leadsf to backdoor en- 
try. Further, apprenticeship, the front door, is much more easily policed 
to Enforce affirmative action than are devious backdoor alleyways. Even 
low-quality programs give the apprentice some chance to l^arn how to adapt 

to the building trades environment and to pick up skills iy watching others. 

i » 

The discussion above leads me to two conclusions: (a) That some ex- 
pansion of apprenticeship is socially desirable and (b) that among the 
more proposing means of achieving the goal of improved apprenticeship 
quality and quantity are those which will transfer at least part of £he 
cost of trainings from the individual employer to the industry as a whole 
or even to. the Government. • 0 

With this introduction, let me deal somewhat sketchily with some of 
the principal suggestions which "have been made to improve apprenticeship 
quality and quantity. After discussing one suggestion which I think has 
but limited ^promise—shortening the length of apprenticeship — I go on* to 
,some that <36 — improving related instruction, improving training oil the 
job, and greater use of apprenticeship funds. After this I Qnd with a 
consideration of some' additional proposals which I think create more ^prob- 
lems than £hey solve:* requiring employers to hire apprentices, requiring 
apprentice^ to become a journeyman, and subsidies and tax credits. My 
general thiesis^is that, whatever the faults of apprenticeship, massive 
Government, intervention is not the answer.- 



* Shortening Length of Training * / % 

According to conventional 'Economic wisdom, apprenticeship takes too 
long, and by reducing its leijgth we can increase the numbeif trained. What- 
ever the truth of the first proposition, I feel* that the gains from reduc- 
ing apprenticeship length would be slight. 1 In the first place, many ap- 
prentices already complete their .training in less time than officially 
scheduled. Secondly, employers tend to lose^monev orj^the early .years of- 
. apprenticeship; only in the last year or so does productivity exceed cost; 
eliminate the last years and employer interest in the program may decline 
still further. Finally, in determining the number of apprentices to be 
admitted, JAC T s are concerned primarily with ttfe number of new entrants 
the trade can absorb each year ; it is the flow of apprentices which is im- 
portant, not the number in the pipeline at a given time. Thus, reducing 
the length of training is not likely to lead to larger numbers being 
trained. « 

HP 

Rather than eliminate the la6t years of training, it might be better to 
encourage the development of preappreiiticeship programs which shift the 
cost of early training from the employer to the school system — and so 
shorten apprenticeship at the beginning rather than /the end. For example,^ 
the East Bay Sheet Metal program provides for several months of full-time 
classroom work (including considerable manipulative training) before the 
apprentice takes his fir&t job. (Some preapprenticeiship programs designed 
primarily for minorities have failed because they, were viewed as competing 
^with rather than strengthening normal JAC admissions procedures.) 

Some experiments might be tried itf "self-pacing, 11 l.e.\ permitting 
apprentices to move through the system at a f aster-than-nonnal rate if 
they can demonstrate that ' they are learning their job especially quickly. 
Accelerated programs should depend not just on doing well in relatecUin- 
struction but also on the ability to pass manipulative tests. 

• y * 

* 

For a fuller discussion, see my "Minority Membership in Apprentice- 
ship Programs in the Construction Trades: A Comment," Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review , vol. 27, No.'l (October 1973), pp. 93-99. 
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Improving Related Instruction 



Elsewhere I have discussed related instruction at some length.* The 
appropriate mix between classroom work and training on the job undoubtedly 
differs markedly from trade to trade. Certainly, there is no reason to 
believe it should be exactly 144 houss a year for every craft. At least 
in some trades, the amount of time spent on manipulative skills (as op- 
posed to "theory") should be substantially increased, thus again shifting 
part of the training burden away from 'the employer and also increasing 
the likelihood of developing general as opposed to narrow skills. 

In addition, many of the old skills which required high degrees of * 
manual dexterity and knack are becoming obsolete, While" newer skills, 
such as electronics, are increasingly intellectual and therefore better 
learned in school. In an era of. rapid technological change, when parents 
learn "new math" from their children, it may not be sufficient for "crld 
masters" to pass on their "mysteries 11 to their juniors. .A hundred years h 
ago, clerical work, accounting, and even law and medicine were learned 
largely on an apprenticeship basisi * Today these occupations are learned 
largely in schools and universities. And, so it can be argued, there is 
eyery reason to expect the same development to occur at least to some 
extent among the few occupations still considered apprenticeable . But 
changes of this sort require greater public or industry investment in 
training facilities and equipment and reduced union suspicion of the 
school system. 

There is ho need for all classes to be held at night, when apprentices 
are tired. In some trades in Ontario, as well as in some northern U.S. 
cities, apprentices go tot school full time during the winter months and, 
times receive pay for their efforts. Programs sudh as these might well 
be expanded— especially in the of f -season— provide^ that the cost is 
borne by the industry as a whole, not (as in Wisconsin) the employer. 
/'Block-release systems," widely developed in EuropA, which permit stu- 
dents, to work full time at school, might be tried h^re. Economies of 
scale can sometimes be obtained by providing j oint /classes in subjects 
such as math which are of value to several trades. 

More can be done to improve the quality of classroom instruction. 
Some suggestions are offered in my previously cited article. Among other 
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things, the industry and society generally should spend more mgney on 
keeping instructors up to date and developing more effective training aids, 
such^as better textbooks, videotaped, cassettes, programed teaching devices, 
and the like. 

I think we should adopt more generally the practice followed in many 
European countries and in a few trades in this country: before being ad- 
mitted as a journeyman, an apprentice should be required to pass a compre- 
hensive written and practical test — perhaps one taking several days. The 
appropriate testing agency would seem to be the international union, per- 
haps along with the national employers association. In any case, related 
instruction and apprenticeship generally will be made meaningful if 'ap- 
prentices realize that they must demonstrate a certain standard of com- 
petence before being admitted to journeyman status. 



Improved Training on the "Job , 

As mentioned above, it is often in the employer's interest to offer 
only narrow training and to use the apprentice as if cheap labor, 11 especial-- 
iy given tKe high turnover of both apprentices and journeymen. . Even 
where the employer tries to provide broad training, the scope of his op- 
erations may not permit this; further, his supervisors may lack appro- 
priate training skills. ' ■ * * 

Too little attention has b$en given to this subject." Although almost 
every trade has a set of "standards," which specify ii* considerable detail 
the exact number of hours to be devoted to each aspect; of their tirade, 
these standards are generally viewed as suggestive rather than mandatory . 
Ivery apprentice questioned on a 1953 San Francisco study had skipped 
training in at least one major aspect of his trade listed in its stand- ^ 
aftrds.* Forty-four percent of completed carpenter apprentices studied 
by Sara B. Smith reported that they had no training in stairbuilding, 
though this was a required area of training. JAC rules of t^ require 
each apprentice to fill out a monthly report listing* the work he has been 
doing. Unfortunately, these requirements are o$£en ignored, or the re- 
ports are falsified. - 

Only partial solutions are possible for these problem^. , Business 
agents or JAC training coordinators can attempt to police training, but 
if they police too closely, employers may decide the program is not worth 
the trouBle and withdraw altogether. 



Joseph Orichelli, "The Work of^ Apprenticeship Committees" (unpub- 
lished Ed.D. thesis, University of California at Berkeley, 1955). 
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Some of the better programs provide for systematic, periodic rotation 
of apprentices among employers — typically once every 6 months or year. 
Such rotation greatly increases the apprentice's range of experience; it 
makes it possible to utilize employers who engage in only one specialized 
branch of the trade; and it also helps apprentices learn how to get along 
With supervisors and journeymen in a wide variety of situations (a skill 
which is apparently not easy to learn). A carefully planned rotation sys- 
tem places apprentices on jobs with increasing difficulty and is also 
closely integrated with the material the apprentice is learning in school. 

The Role of Apprenticeship Funds 

A major development in apprenticeship in .the last decade has been 
^e growth of apprenticeship funds which are established- through collec- 
tive bargaining and financed by employers on a cents-per-hour basis for 
-every union member employed. Since all employers must contribute, whether 
they employ apprentices or not, such fuiids represent an important means 
whereby , training costs can be spread over the industry 'generally . Some- 
what equivalent funds have been established in England* except, that the 
"taxirjg power 11 of British funds rests on law "rather than collective bar- 
gaining. 

Funds can be used for a variety of purposes. Most typically, they 
finance the work of coordinators who handle paperwork, dispatch appren- 
tices tna employers, persuade employers to take on apprentices, and some- 
times che^ck up on training adequacy. In addition, funfrs are often used 
to purchase equipment for' use in related instruction, to provide training 
for school instructors, and even to supplement instructor's pay. 

Funds serve a very useful' purpose and their functions might well be 
expanded. Funds could well be used to provide subsistence for youth in 
preapprenticeship classes, to compensate apprentices for time spent in re- 
lated instruction, and possibly even \to subsidize employers for taking ap- 
prentices on (though I have doubts about the value of sudi subsidies. — to 
be expressed below). I think 'it would be especially useful for funds to 
provide courses for supervisors to teach them how to be better instructors 
on the job. And, as suggested by the Somer's article in this collection, 
funds might also be utilized to finance demonstration centers to experi- 
ment with new teaching techniques and other innovative approaches to ap- 
prenticeship development. A 

Most of the activities listed above could also be financed by the 
Federal Government. Personally, however, I would greatly- prefer them to 
be funded by the parties themselves. My biases here are largely 
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philosophical. Since Government manpower funds are limited, I would prefer 
to use them in sectors less able to finance themselves. I would like to 
encourage "hometown" autonomous programs wherever possible, especially- as a 
means of facilitating experimentation. Any widespread subsidizatipn of 
unionized apprenticeship programs would raise the politically difficult ques 
tioi* of whether nonunion programs should be subsidized equa^y — an issue I 
would rather duck. And, finally, I suspect that the Government bureaucracy 
working in this area has not been notably- innovative (though there are some 
important exceptions to this statement). The Government might well sponsor 
experimental and demonstration projects- but in general should keep its 
hands off the day-to-day operation of apprenticeship programs. , 

Requiring Employers To Hire Apprentices 

One way to increase thfe number of apprentices is to require every 
employer to hire them. Today contractors working on certain California 
State construction projects are required to hire at least one apprentice 
for every five journeymen. The California rule may well have contributed 
to the fact the apprenticeship registrations in that State have increased * 
by 75 percent t over the last 6 years. 

'My own research occurred before tthis ru^Le was introduced, and I would 
welcome reports as to it^ operation. Ten years ago there riere similar 
provisions in some anion contracts, but these were largely ignored. At 
the time, most contractors, business agents, and apprenticeship officials 
to whom I talked were oppQjsed to such rules. They argued that the quality 
of training depends largely on the sincerity of the employer's desire to 
engage in training; the employer who is forced to hire apprentices is„. 
likely to put them on routine work on which they will ledrn very little. 
Furthermore, such rules would work hardships on the employer who must use 
fully qualified journeymen on all his operations (and so has no use for 
partially trained workers*). Administratively, the handling of the in- 
evitable request for exceptions would be quite difficult. Certainly, 
there are many employers, who, because of *the nature of their work, are 
not capable of providing welfL-rounded training (although rotation might 
ameliorate this problem). 

On balance, these arguments against compulsory apprenticeship seemed 
persuasive at the time. While the number of apprentices would be in- 
creased, the quality of training might well suffer. And it makes little 
sense, especially in declining trades, such as the plasterers, to require 
that new workers be brought into the industry while substantial numbers of 
experienced ones are sitting on the bench. * * 
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The only reasonable arguments for a compulsory apprenticeship rule 
are the ones previously mentioned: (1) Racial quotas are mor^jeasily en- 
forced at ,the front door than back and (2) even poor apprenticeship programs 
provide greenhorns some exposure to the construction' environment. Neverthe- 
less, -I suspect that this rule is too inflexible^ and I hope that it is 
dropped once the trades become reasonably well integrated. I note particu- 
larly that the rule's likely effect is to concentrate apprenticeship in 
highway and heavy construction when industrial and commerical employers ^ 
normally offer more rounded training. 

; v 
Restricting Trades to Apprentice-Trained Journeymen 

A radical solution to the apprenticeship problem is sjtmply this: re- 
strict the practice of apprenticeable trades to apprentices and journeymen 
who have completed apprenticeship. Thus by locking the back door, the de- 
mand for apprentices would be greatly increased. JAC's and goVernment 
agencies would be immediately granted the "leverage 11 required to force em- 
ployers to provide high-quality training, because under the circumstances 
the withdrawal of the right to provide apprenticeship would be a real 
hardship to the employer. 

The solution is not so unconventional as it sounds. In Ontario, to 
work in a "certified trade 11 — for example, as an electrician, plumber, 
sheet-metal worker, barber, or auto mechanic — a person must .either be an 
apprentice tfr hold a government-issued certificate of qualification.* 
But such certificates . are given only to those who pass a provincial 
examination. And with the exception of a grandfather clause, to take an „ 
examination one must have completed apprenticeship. In Wisconsin, 
plumbers, barbers, and watch repairers must go thrjough apprenticeship 
before they can take an examination for a State license. There are 
similar requirements ip Oregon and perhaps other States as well. ( 

Less drastic measures would also encourage apprenticeship. Without 
mandating apprenticeship training by law, the various levels of govern- 
ment could use their purchasing power to require that all government-aided 
construction be done by apprentices or journeymen. Unions could accomplish 
the same objective merely by refusing journeyman status to those who had not 
completed apprenticeship. . 



Exemptions are given in some cases to maintenance workers in 
manufacturing firms. 
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It all sounds so simple. Why aren't requirements like this more conh- 
mon? One reason is that they reduce flexibility. What is the employer (and 
the union) to do in time of peak demand? The employer would not be able to 
tap the vast pool of^partially trained workers who today move in and out of 
construction, depending on the needs of the trade. Even were union restric- 
tions relaxed, tW^ employer could make good use of only a limited number of 
apprentices. Beyond this point, it is more efficient (from the -point of 
both the individual employer and the economy as a whole) to hire y"Jo£ 
McGees 11 who have already learned the rudiments of the' trade on nonunion > 
work. Similarly, unions prefer to take in temporary workers on a permit 
basis rather than be burdened with an excessive number of apprentices for 
whom they have at least a poral obligation to provide steady work. Thus, 
though compulsory apprenticeship would almost certainly increase the num- 
ber of apprentices being trained, it might well reduce the total number of 
individuals entering the trade. (The number of new apprentices might not 
increase enough to make up for the elimination of the "Joe McGees. 11 ) On 
balance, compulsory apprenticeship would also probably reduce labor 
mobility. v 

An equally serious problem involves public policy and the role of 
nonunion employees. Would apprentices trained by nonunion employers be 
permitted journeyman status? * If not, such a law would in effect mandate 
the closed shop for all work, since only graduates of union apptentice- 
ship would be allowed to work. Certainly, unions are likely to oppose 
government recognition of nonunion programs. In Oregon, compulsory ap- 
prenticeship was used as a weapon in jurisdictional warfare; the AFL-con- 
trolled apprenticeship council denied recognition to apprenticeship pro- 
grams established in ClO-organized industrial plants, in effect forcing 
these firms to hire AFL (or at least AFL-trained) electricians and 
plumbers to do their maintenance vork. (The law was changecj somewhat 
after a sharp political fight.) 

Thus, I have some hesitations about endorsing compulsory apprentice- 
ship. Given the past history of discrimination, corruption, and dictator- 
ship in some of the trades, I would insist on a close governmental regu- 
lation of the selection process — perhaps even more restrictive than that 
required by current equal employment regulations — before laws were passed 
requiring apprenticeship to practice a trade. 

In addition, I am concerned that compulsory apprenticeship may, in 
effect, freeze the technology. By restricting the practice of any aspect 
of tnte trade to those who have been trained in all aspects, we might well 
prevent new trades from arising. There is always the possibility that 
workers will be required to learn much, more than they will ever need on 
the' job and that excessively high requirements will be used to restrict ' 
entry and raise wages. All these dangers exist under the present system, 
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but they are less serious because the ever-present <£dmpetition from "Joe 
McGees" and nonunion firms helps keep down abuses. As we know from ex- 
perience, the construction trades can set the pace In an Inflationary 
spiral which can damage the economy as a whole. 

Tax Credit 8 and Subsidies 



A less radical approach than compulsory apprenticeship is to encourage 
apprenticeship through tax "credits «r subsidies.* It is argued that, .even 
with Subsidies, apprenticeship would be a. bargain for the taxpayer, much 
cheaper than vocational education. 

< Who should receive the support—the apprentice or the employer? The 
answer depends, ip part, on, wheth'er the main problem is a deficiency in 
supply or demand. (I ass\ime, realistically, that apprentice wage rates 
are unlikely to change,) The 61 bill, which subsidized apprentices, op-, 
erated to increase supply. Subsidies today might have the same impact 
and might also lower the dropout rate -below its present 50-percent level 
(though I suspect that low wage rates are not the primary cause for drop- 
outs). However, if, as I hav£ argued, the main problem is lack of em- 
ployer demand, then.it is the employers, not the employees who should be 
subsidized (though subsidies in the form of allowances for preapprent ice- 
ship training might be justified).* 

There have been numerous proposals that employers be granted credits 
ag&inst their Income; tax for employee training expenses. The argument is 
♦ tiiat training is an investment in human resources and should be treate^ at 
least as gejierotisly as investment; In nonhuman capital. Equitable as such 
a proposal ma/ seem, it has its disadvantages. The "tax credit tends to 
be a uniform, blanket type of incentive," Lester says, "under which it 
would be difficult to direct the program in line with development needs 
or raise training standards." Since all training programs would be 
covered, almost regardless of quality, the Government would be denied an 
important form of leverage which might be used to raise- quality. The 
credit would be administered by the Internal Revenue Service, hardly 
made up of manpower experts. Finally, the tax credit would pirovide an 
incentive only to firms making a profit. 

As Lester suggests, "A subsidy program is more flexible and better 
adapted to allocation cf training resources according to national re- 
quirements and changing needs of the economy as a whole."' One form of 
subsidy exists today in the on-the-job training program under the 
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Manpower Development and Training Act* or the JOBS Prog ram. There are some 
problems with MDTA-like subsidies. Particularly in periods of high-level 
employment, one may suspect tha v t a considerable portion of on-the-job 
training programs Would have been started even were Federal subsidies^ not 
available. Another problem relates to accounting difficulties in segre- 
gating training costs,. ' Certainly not air>&i^apprentices 1 wages should be 
included, unless these apprentices do reproductive work at all. Similar- 
ly,, it is difficult to calculate the percentage Vf the supervisor's time 
devoted to training, as opposed to ordinary supervision. (This problem 
is Jess serious when companies t are paid at a flat rate per trainee, re- 
gardless Qf alleged costs.) ~ v 

Subsidies, either 'from industry training funds or from the Govern- 
ment, are a useful meanq of providing an incentive to employers to take 
on trainees and of shifting training costs from the employer to the in- 
dustry .or society as a whole. Were the Government to promote new forms 
of training and to subsidize them with MDTA-type grants, then apprentice- 
ship (or quasi-apprenticeship, if you like) mig^t: be extended into a num- 
ber of occupations, such as computer repair or even sales work. Subsidies 
might. also increase apprenticeship, in its present form, especially in 
trades such as machinist and auto mechanic — tradefi_which share many of 
the social and economic characteristics of the building trades but lack 
their strong unions. Even within the building trades, subsidies should 
have some favorable effect. Nevertheless, I -suspect subsidies will pro- 
vide 4 a smaller marginal return (in terms of both quality and quantity 
of apprenticeship) per dollar spent than some of the more modest pro- 
posals (such as training supervisors to, be traitiers) made earlier. 

Rather than the acro*ss-the-boaiid use of subsidies, I wq^d utilize 
the muscle provided by Federal fund6 v judiciously — to institute Specific 
reforms and especially to encpurage the demonstration of experimental 
new approaches to training. Funding should b$ used chiefly to increase 
quality rather than quantity, to raise standards, but not at the cost 
of imposing uniformity. 



* 

Replaced by the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act ft of 1973> 
which authorizes Federal funds to support State and local programs of 
manpower services, including. subsidized on-the-job training. 
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Conclusion 



Apprenticeship has been attacked as an anachronism. Perhaps so. But 
within its area of strength, the building trades and a few others, it is 
a thriving and even dynamic institution which has shown at least consider- 
able ability to adjust to a changing environment and today is characterized 
by much healthy ferment. f 

Despite its limitations, apprenticeship makes a modest but useful con- 
tribution to our nationals-manpower program. Apprentice-trained journeymen 
earn more and have.more secure jobs than do "Joe McGees." There is also 
reason to believe that they adjust more easily to technological change. 
In a nutshell, apprenticeship raises standards (though not as much as it 
might) far more than it restricts entry. For this reason, I believe th^t 
apprenticeship — in one form or another — deserves some expansion. 

Our expectations as to expansion should be modest, however. Certain- 
ly, apprenticeship will never play the role in this country, where the 
typical .apprentice is a high school graduate and begins training in his 
twenties, that it does in Europe, where apprenticeship in effect serves 
as a substitute for high school. It is unrealistic to expect all journey- 
men 1 to be apprentice trained, particularly since- the industry has adjusted 
to large numbers of partially trained workers. Furthermore, unless \ 
drastic steps are taken, employers are not likely to hire substantially 
greater numbers of apprentices. Drastic steps are not urgently required 
since apprenticeship seems to meet the need for key workers, at least in 
construction. And drastic steps, such as compulsory apprenticeship, run 
the risk of ^reducing manpower mobility, r „ 4 * * • 

' - \ i * * 

ff Instead of seeking to provide £very journeyman: full apprenticeship 

of the present sort, it may be more helpful to experimeat? with a, wide 
range of programs in addition to apprenticeship for 'those who are pres- 
ently not receiving foriifal training at all. Some of these alternate 
routes to skill may be shorter than most contemporary apprenticeship 
(and frankly designed to turn out only semiskilled workers)'; some may 
provide a greater component of in-school training; and "some may abandon 
the goal of turning out all-around craft workers and instead concen- 
trate on specialized skills. (Present "trainee" programs might provide 
one model for- these; European "modular training" programs might provide 
another.) Still others might enlarge oh present "journeymen trailing" 
programs designed chiefly to upgrade the skills of partially trained 
" "Joe McGees." Whether any of these nej* programs should be called 
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apprenticeship is a matter of semantics. To the inevitable criticism that 
such flexibility will reduce standards, it may be replied that today stand- 
ards for "Joe McGees" are already low! 

Any recommendations regarding apprenticeship must always take into ac- 
count .that it is largely intermeshed with collective bargaining. Collec- 
tive, bargaining in the building trades is largely decentralized. Changes- 
introduced from outside are bound to be resisted. ,The trick is to get 
local -JAC's to experiment on their own and to develop the particular forms 
of training programs most suited to their own needs. There is a great 
deal the parties can do on their own. Apprenticeship's character as a 
grass-roots program should not be destroyed. 



*** 



As the Strauss overview suggests, improvement of training methods merit 
the highest priority in apprenticeship programs. The following research 
speaks to that need, as it describes a promising project in training for 
the metal and machine trades. As a first step,, a detailed analysis was 
made of the tasks required for competent on-the-job performance of specific 
skills; from these data, appropriate teaching materials were designed to 
.allow apprentices to pace themselves during the related instruction com- 
ponent; then, as each module was completed, provision was made to reinforce 

•what had been learned by immediate, practical application on the shop 
floor. It should be noted that the teaching model described here incor- 
porates 12 of the 16 criteria which the Putdue Study set forth as repre- 
senting an "optimum" training . system, the Burdue Study, completed in 
1969, was conducted under a contract with the Office of Research and Dev- 
lopment of the Department 6f 'Labor's Manpower Administration by Prof. 

'Alfred S. Drqw. The study, published as a" monograph titled Toward the < 
Ideal Journeyman^ appraised the strengths and weaknesses of the apprentice- 
ship system in order to identify elements in an optimum training program. 



. ^DEVELOPMENT OF A PERFORMANCE BASED 
\ INDIVIDUALIZED SYSTEM FOR TECHNICAL 
AND APPRENTICE TRAINING 

Arthur Oriel 

The major objective of this atudy is to improve modern instructional 
technology so that it will: 
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a. Utilize individual differences' in learning- ability by 
allowing each trainee to pace him(her)self . \ i 

b. Base progress through the curriculum on demonstrated task ^ 
achievement rather than a specified number of hours. 

c. Enable apprentices wjLth an appropriate, though modest, 
verbal skill to complete programs successfully. ■» 

d. Require that all apprentices achieve the same high level 

o'f performance in both shop and related instruction , though 
* some apprentices may require a longer time period than others. 

e. Increase training efficiency by minimizing or eliminating; 
gaps in time between learning and applying acquired knowledge. 

f . Offer a viable alternative to apprentice-selection tests in 
current jise, which not only fail to predict accurately job 
performance but, in addition, often serve to exclude maiiy 
potentially competent recruits. 

v • ■ , ; ■ 

g. Lift much of the burden of the instructional process from 
the journeymen, who have neither the time nor expertise to 
be competent teachers. Journeymen can be 'trained to guide 
apprentices, and their experience is useful in helping 
trainees refine arid polish on-the-job performance. Key o 
to this objective is the design of teaching materials %o 
serve as the student's primary source of information. 

The -initial st4p in the research tequired making a thorough analysis 
of the tasks normally required of first-year metal -and machine trades 
apprentices, so that a set of behavioral objectives and detailed specifi- 
cations for a training system could be developed to produce competent 0 
task performance. Most important of these is to understand the nature 
and difficulty of the learning process as it applies to someone who needs 
to be taught a specific task. 

Four companies participated in the study: Chpysler Corporation, In- 
ternational Harvester Caterpillar, and the.' Mercury 'Division of the Bruns 
wick Corp&ration/ After researchers studied all major technical opera- 
tions normally required of first^year apprentices in these companies, 
curriculums were developed, consisting of 17 study units for related in- 
struction plus 31 audiovisual units to be used by the apprentice on the 
shop floor as he familiarized himself with four machines— mill, drill, 
engine lafihe, and surface grinder. * 
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Trainees were sdught who have a sixth- to eight-year reading level; 
but it soon became evident that the sixth-year-level reader, particularly 
one from a disadvantaged background," tends to get someone else to read 
for him. Those with a seventh-grade reading, level were able to cope with 
the prepared materials. 

* • *> 

A series of uncontrollable events prevented the researchers' from 

securing as large a group of apprentices as they had hoped, to partici- 
pate in the experiment; in all, there were 47, half of whom (24) had 
completed the course at the time o,f the report, with the remainder (23) 
in the process of completion. A control group of apprentices in various 
stages of completion of a traditional first-year training program served 
as a yardstick. • * 

Ideally, the program provides for each workday to be divided evenly 
between related instruction and shop instruction, but only one of the 
companies Was willing to follow this schedule. Findings on the impor- 
tance of this factor, therefore, are not conclusive. * • * 

Each trainee takes a pretest* before undertaking a training unit. If 
he scores 90 p6i;cent or better,, he need not complete the module; with a 
score of less than 90 percent, he must complete the module and take a post- 
test. If the posttest score is less than 90 percent, the apprentice must 
xesjtudy the unit and take the test again. (The procedure was followed in 
only one compaiiy, where posttest retakes occurred ift about 5 percent of 
the cases.) The trainees themselves indicated they felt competent to 
perform any first-year job on the shop floor. Finally, there are indica- 
tions that self-pacing allows trainees to perform well; this seems to be 
borne out by the average posttest scores, which were tetter than those 

normally encountered in conventional training programs. 

* 

With t;his teachfhg method, the traditional 2,Qp0hours of shop- instruc 
tion seems to be a questionable requirement; self-paced apprentices in the 
study spent about 40 hours on the bench and at the basic machines for each 
instructional component, and, then they were given three "additional assign- 
ments to increase familiarity with the machine's operation. No apprentice 
in the sample had a self -paced tempo which was slower than the hours al- 
lotted In traditional programs. Thos'e failures that did occur were the 
result of impulsiveness — e.g f , haste or carelessness which revealed a 
tendency toward injury — or inability to reach the required precision level. 

Although it is impossible to project- the performance difference 
between those who receive related instruction in bits. and pieces over an 
extended time period without immediate on-the-job reinforcement arid those 
who receive training in the int ens if ied way Efet forth in this model , the 
researchers posit that the^latter method pays greater dividends. 
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Finally, it would appear that apprentices with 7th- to lOth-grade 
reading levels are the iftost appropriate recruits for this instructional 
method. Those with 6th-grade reading levels or below tend to rely on 
other people to translate the«written word for them, while those at the 
11th level or above have more facility than is required, even for so 
sophisticated a learning task as tool and die making. 

Since the study is still in progress, recommendations arising from 
its findings are necessarily tentative. Nonetheless, it would appear 
that : 

1. For maximum efficiency, ^apprenticeship training programs 
should be developed from clearly stated behavioral objec- 
tives, arising from carefully conducted task analyses of v 
the work to be performed- in any given phase of training. 

2. Emphasis shouldbe on performance rather than number of 
hours spent .in learning,- both for movement through" a 

\ course and completion of it. ^ 

3. Performance measurement "requires the development and 

. standardization of reliable and valid tests, to provide 
objective evaluation. Such tests are consistent with the 
provision of the Civil Rights Act. 

' * -} 



Related instruction, as it is traditionally defined, means formal 
classroom training which takes place away from the jobsite, even though 
manipulative skills may be involved. The research which follows indi- 
cates considerable variability in the quality of related instruction and 
its relevance to job performance, depending iri large measure on the 
course objectives and who designs the curriculum. 

RELATED INSTRUCTION: IS IT RELATED? 
Steven Swanson, Morris Horowitz, Irwin Herrnstadt 

Data for this research were gathered through, personal interviews 
with apprentices, mail questionnaires to journeymen, and discussions, 1 ^ 
with apprentice administrators, company and association training 
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personnel, and gchool staffs in three trades — operating engineers .and 
electricians in the construction industry and machinists in manufactur- 
ing. - j 

The two unions surveyed for this research were the Bbston-ba^ed 
locals of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW) 
and the International Unioti^Qf Operating Engineers (IUOE). A number of 
differences were noted in their apprenticeship programs. For one thing, 
IBEW's international union plays an important role in curriculum design 
and content; IUOE's course of study is generally developed at the local 
level. As for application of classroom instruction, an IBEW apprentice 
generally performs the same tasks on the job lie will perform as a 
journeyman, and his work> is consistent with the related instruction he 
receives; an IUOE apprentice works as an oiler (i.e., lubricating, 
performing minor maintenance, and working as a flagman when necessary), 
which kre not at all the functions he will perform when he graduates 
to journeyman status. In short, whereas IBEW uses related instruction 
to explain -tl^e theory behind work tasks, IUOE f s related instruction is 
designed to compensate for* lack of practical, on-the-job experience. 

j 

Two regression models were constructed, and relevant interview 
data were computerized to determine the effect of related instruction 
on job performance. The variables tested were the student's grades, con- 
duct, and effort in the courses; the number of absences; and the work 
average (i.e., the grade given an apprentice by the journeyman he is as- 
signed to on the job). Of them all, grades earned in courses appear to" 
affect regularity of employment and some few other marginal benefits. 
Overall, however, the researchers conclude that related instruction as 
it is presently devised has a minimal effect on'job performance. 

The researchers conclude, too, that related instruction, in large 
measure^ is affected by the objectives of each training program; and 
since these differ from craft to craft (e.g., some programs train appren- 
tices to become journeymen, others for eventual supervisory positions), 
so does course content. 

A major sticking point in related instruction is that frequently it" 
is expected to compensate for lacks in basic education ^(reading and math 
particularly) as well as orientation po the work world. On the other 
side of that coin, apprentices frequently are denied credit for previous 
work and educational experience, and consequently, they are forced to 
repeat material they already know. 0 
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bindings and Recommendations 



This research project dovetails with and supports many of the findings * 
of the two earlier reports: The need to take individual differences into 
account when designing curriculums for related instruction; the necessity 
for reinforcing quickly what was learned in the, classroom with practical, 
on-the-job applicatibn; the necessity for both manipulative and theoretical 
courses; and the basic necessity for simply providing some form of related 
instruction to the many apprentices who receive none. Additionally,, it 
identifies two other trouble spots which need correction and strengthening 
— the role of the public education system .in providing an effective bridge 
from school to work and failure to give credit to apprentices for previous 
training, in subjects which they are forced to repeat as apprentice-trainees. 

~ ' ' ' V - 

Recommendations „ arising fromthfe findings of this study are: 

1. Related instruction curriculums should vary, depending on 
the differing objectives of each apprenticeship programs. 
To impose uniform requirements across all trades is seen 
as self-defeating. • * 

>f 

2. Efforts should be made to develop objective tests, so 
that apprentices with previous training and/or work ex- 
perience will not have to repeat .what they already know. 

3. Greater effort should be made T?y the public schools to en- 
courage career decisions well in* advance of separation * '. 
from these institutions, so that students can be better pre- 

, pared to enter the world of work. 

4. More effort needs to be made by the public schools to 
insure that students have a firm grounding' in reading, 
writing, and math, 'all of .which, are basic to the craft 
trades . - 



Despite weakness in the apprenticeship system as it is presently 
constituted, reports the following research, it still remains the surest 
and best way to develop skill capacity. In our striving to make our 
training capacities more productive, we must give innovative programs 
and experiments maximum publfc exposure by setting up Government-funded 
demonstration centers,^ where projects may be objectively and systematically 
reviewed by competent researchers. 

I 



EXPERIMENTATION AND INNOVATION 'IN " TRAINING FOR SKILL 



Gerald Somers 



This research was undertaken for the specific purpose of testing the 
desirability tod feasibility of setting up one or more experimental demon- 
stration centers to be sponsored by the Manpower Administration or some 
other agency of the Federal Government. 

To test the idea, extensive interviews were conducted with employers, 
union officials, vocational educators, and government personnel associated 
with apprenticeship training. Illustrative of the kinds of projects in- 
terviewees were asked to respond to were: 

1. Government financing of certain phases of the training 
process, including some form of subsidy for related in- 
struction, and projects for updating and upgrading . 
journeymen T s skills. 

A 

2. Development df a curriculum for related instruction in 
subjects basic to a number of drafts, which could 'be 
taught to all apprentices regardless of their craft 
specialties (e.g., math, blueprint reading, tool handl- 
ing, labor-management relations). 1 

3. Development of TV programs in related instruction for 
apprentices based in remdte areas where there are no 
good classrooin facilities, and tying in with satellite 

% installations to beam them wherever they are needed. 

4. Demonstrations and experiments with apprentice selec- 
tion procedure to increase retention rates. 

The projects above all received strong endorsement from respondents, 
but special enthusiasm appears to have been expressed for methods of up- 
dating and upgrading journeymen's skills. 

Demonstration centers would serve a fourfold purpose: First , they 
would supply needed facilities, /since the training centers currently iti 
operation do not permit experimental or demonstration projects because 
they tend to be immediate and specific; second , certain innovations in 
apprenticeship and skill training which originated in Europe and Canada 
are worthy of careful study, but they must be tested in the American 
context before adopting them; third , although many valuable innovations 
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are taking place in the United States which may be susceptible to wide use 
in craft training, they are carried on in so scattered a fashion that they 
do not receive the national attention or "spotlight" that <is necessary for 
their application on a broad scale; fourth . Federal funding of demonstra- 
tion centers would insure recordkeeping of the economic and social costs 
of demonstration projee&e and would provide a means of objective assessment 
for each program. ^ 

Findings^ Discussion Points, and Recommendations 



Data retrieval from successful: — and unsuccessful — experiments in ap- 
prenticeship training is vitally Necessary if we are to develop a strong 
program nationwide. In a poll off the forces generally responsible for ap- 
prenticeship training in the State of Wisconsin, for example, ^vocational 
educators > apprenticeship councils, and Government representatives all 
signaled the time was ripe for a unified approach to the problem. 

In addition to the recommendation that Government funds be used to 
subsidize the center^ and some programs, the research suggests that 
"judicious payment to employers and trainees" should be ma<Je to encourage 
their participation in center projects. " 

t 

A number of existing installations were identified by the presentor 
as possible centers. , * ' 



Thus far, we have concentrated on apprenticeship training in the 
unionized sector. The following research sheds some welcome light on 
the problems of training in the nonunionized homebuilding industry. For 
a more definitive treatment of the labor market in nonunion construction, 
readers are advised to see Foster f s article, "The Labor Market in Nonunion 
Construction" in the July 1973 issue of the Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review. ' ' ' 



TRAINING IN THE NONUNION SECTOR OF CONSTRUCTION 
Howard Foster 



This research was undertaken to investigate the training activities 
in' the homebuilding sector of the construction industry, a major center 
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of nonunion activity in the field. The laboratory was Erie County 
(Buffalo), N.Y. , where responses to a questionnaire were obtained from 33 
builders and 57 subcontractors who supply a variety of craft services. 

The absence of worker-respondents in the study necessarily leaves 
gaps in information, particularly -about previous training. 

In what appears to be a fairly typical pattern nationwide in this 
sector of construction, Erie County offers no formal industrywide program 
for skill training, and few employers offer systematic training of any 
type (55 of the 90 respondents in the study engage in no training outside 
the job). By and large, then, skills are acquired (1) haphazardly on 
the job or (2) from other sources (including trade schools, community col- 
leges, service schools run by material suppliers, or some experience in 
the unionized sector), leading to the conclusion that the preponderance 
of workers in the homebuilding industry are, at best, marginally skilled. 
Expertise comes from a few "key craft workers" who direct the work. 
When construction activity is low, this arrangement appears tp suffice; 
when it quickens and extends to the unionized sector, the lure of higher 
wages, fringe benefits, and overtime is hard for the highly skilled to 
resist. Consequently, in times of high employment in the industry as a 
whole, the homebuilder is frequently left without competent supervisors. 
Nor are highly skilled replacements likely to be developed from among 
the current body of workers, whose personal histories show that their 
previous experience was largely in farming. In addition, only 18 re- 
spondents indicated that members of their work fdrce had friends or 
relatives in the construction industry, a factor given considerable 
weight a*s a means of attracting people to and holding them in a craft. 

One program- (the only one in Erie County) has been going on for 6 
years in carpentry under the auspices of the National Association of 
Home Builders (NAHB) and funded jointly by the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare. This program appears to have been- 
successful," especially to the degree that it has attracted minorities 
to homebuilding. (Successful completion of a 22-week preapprentd^ceship 
program nlakes a trainee eligible to go on to a regular Apprenticeship 
program.) ' , . ' 

Asked about the desirability of a training program, administered 
perhaps by the NAHB and combining on-the-job training with classroom 
instruction, respondents generally agreed that it would be a good idea, 
although subcontractors were less sanguine about it than builders. 
(Of the 33 builders, 29 responded affirmatively, while only 33 of t£e 
57 subcontractors agreed.) - When the idea of contributing to the cost 
of such a program was broached, some of the support for training eroded. 
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(Of the respondents favoring a programs 40 were willing to cAntribute, 8 
were unsure, and the rest refused.) Major objections appeared to be (1) 
The feeling that trained workers would leave for more lucrative employment; 
(2) the view that, a related instruction component is unimportant; or (3) in 
the case 'of subcontractors, distrust of the NAHB. 

Given the obvious good health of the homebuilding industry, its sensi- 
tivity to the vagaries of market demands in the construction industry as a 
whole, and the generally favorable attitude of Erie County f s builders and 
subcontractors to trailing; the research concludes that a structured sys- 
tem for skill training ' should be undertaken, with costs shared by industry- 
wide assessments plus' subsidies from Federal manpower programs. 

Because of the absence of worker-respondents in the study, it is 
Recommended that additidnal research be undertaken to discover what ex- 
perience workers in the homebuilding sector may have had which is unknown 
tjo the employers* 

Given the small sample of the study, further efforts should be made 
to check Associated Building Contractors training availability, which ex- 
pends to small apartment building workers and, therefore, overlaps into 
homebuilding. 

Further investigation should be made into the composition of workers' 
in the homebuilding industry, to procure^a reliable breakdown of the num- 
ber of minority craft workers in the/industry. 

Other recommendations include^ 
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1. The development of form^ training programs in homebuilding 
must be the result of initiat^e^by the industry itself, if * 
it is to work. To generate the necessary funds, money should 
be raised through special assessments oh NAHB members, with 

a tax imposed in direct relationship to the size of the firm 
and the potential benefit it will derive from a training 
program. 

2. Arrangements should be made with local educational ag'encies 
to supply facilities and instructors for the related instruc- 
tion component. (A mutual benefit is seen here, since it 
would insure that vocational educational establishments pro- 
vide curriculums consistent with the needs of employers.) 

3. Since the public will be better served as a result of train- 
ing which will improve the versatility and skill of the 
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industry's Workers* training subsidies from Federal manpower 
funds are recommended, but only to the exten£ that they 
"encourage the industry to develop 'its, own permanent train- 
ing institutions. 11 



*** 



The trade union View of apprenticeship training, which Concludes 
this section of the report, sees massive changes in vocational and second- 
ary public school education as t£g critical first steps to improving 
skill training.. Beyond that;, applied researchers are urged to spend their 
efforts in areas that do not infringe on practitioners 1 prerogatives. 
Finally, it is felt the public must be reeducated to appreciate the value 
of manual labo^. 

Because of its brevity, this .paper by Reese Hammond, Research and 
Education Director of the International Union of Operating Engineers, is 
not summarised. It is included as presented. 

- A TRADE UNION PERSPECTIVE ON APPRENTICESHIP RESEARCH . 

• - 
* ^ ' ,Reese Hammond 

A Federal education effort that provides 80 percent of its tlitaaeial^ 
support to the 20 percent of the Nation's children who. complete college, - 
while tossing the remaining 20 percent to the youth- who find their way 
into the work force without any B.S. needs reform. The efforts of a 
relatively small group of researchers in the limited area of apprentice- 
ship may have some impact on this situation, but there is certainly no 
assurance that they will. 

Apprenticeship programs in the construction industry don't need a 
large infusion of Federal money. If the public school systems did their 
jobs properly and produced a literate young persoti to enter th& trades, 
the apprenticeship system could proceed forthwith to turn out a respect- 
able journeyman mechanic. Unfortunately, in all too- many instances, the 
public schools are not doing their job. 

It is important to accurately determine where the real problem lies. 
No effort— real or cosmetic— at the postsecondary level can make up for 
the loss of time and the' dulling of motivation apparent in all too many 
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secondary school' graduates, to say nothing of dropouts. They may be 
brought up to par, but what finer levels they could achieve had they 
avoided a 2- or 3-year plateau of discouragement and indifference. 

The redistribution of Federal aid will benefit apprenticeship most 
if it results in a general elevation of the quality of the secondary 
student who is not college bound at high school graduation. Without 
acknowledging the accuracy of all of the manpower forecasts flowing from 
Washington, it 1r important to note~ttiat 8 of every 10 jobs that will 
be waiting for high school graduates from 1975 on will not require a col- 
lege degree. 

Most of this reshaping, if it occurs, will undoubtedly come from the 
Health, Educatior, and Welfare side of town, and so to me it makes sense 
for apprenticeship researchers to maintain a close relationship with re- 
searchers in general education—not only to avoid duplication but, to 
seize opportunity when it arises. Apprenticeship may be the tip of the 
tail of the educational dog — the numbers are relatively small — so it is 
impractical to assume that it will shake the establishment yery much. 
But apprenticeship researchers are the intellectual cutting * edge for the 
apprenticeship system, and as such, the system and its practitioners de- 
pend on you to defend the best of our interests. 

In that defense, the limited resources of the Of f ice of Research De- 
velopment should be directed to those areas where academic research does . 
best. Just what areas lend themselves to such research is not always 
clear, but subjects that have a low threshold of acceptance by practi- 
tioners are attempts to establish admission policies, determine en- 
trance requirements, and revise course content of related training. Un- 
fortunately, in the present climate the first, two problems won't respond" 
to reason. The course content of related training is, and should be, 
determined by practitioners and manufacturers. While a case might be 
made for a closer correlation between classroom training and its appli- 
cation on thp job, an equally strong case can be made for full-time 
blocks Qf training interspersed throughout an apprentice's career, with 
only limited correlation to on-the-job training. 



The October 1971 conference was conspicious by its almost total lack 
of practitioners. That fact may be as much the fault of the practitioners 
as the conference planners, but a review of the proceedings indicates no 
de unionists, no employers, and perhaps one or two training directors 



Researchers and Practitioners 
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present. The present program, on the contrary, contains several practi- 
tioners. This is all to the good. 

Research and researchers are important to the apprenticeship-system, 
but the apprenticeship system is important to researchers, at least to 
apprenticeship researchers, because, if there was no apprenticeship sys- 
tem, there wouM be no opportunity to research it. 

The application of research in apprenticeship can, and should, be 
tempered by a recognition of the problems in adopting the results of 
such research. The purity of research does not have to be comprbmised to 
be practical, and apprenticeship programs don't have to be compromised 
to incorporate the results of valid research. The problems inherent in 
bringing about change in apprenticeship as the result of research are 
one and the same as with any change in trade union policy. Simply put, 
trade union participation in the economy of the Unit% States, unlike 
Western Europe, is still suspect. The open shop, Construction Users 
Round Table, Right to Work Committee approach is flatly antiunion. 
This open hostility affects trade union ability to treat issues solely 
in a philosophic or economic context. The first issue of concern is 
the politics of staying alive. It affects manpower training and appren- 
ticeship, as it is, among other things, an economic issue. Academic re- 
search conducted in the past, which has not been accepted by practition- 
ers, might well be tested in the crucible of real life before more tomes 
are laid upon the volumes of research that already exist. Such a trans- 
fer of ideas into reality— the essence of craftsmanship—might even be 
a condition for further ORD grants. 

Constructive Criticism 
vs. 

Academic Chauvinism 

Apprenticeship research should, for a while, be directed primarily 
to the area of applied research. The apprenticeship system needs con- 
structive criticism. The decision an 18- or 20-year-old or even a 
22-year-old makes in entering apprenticeship is the major decision in his 
life to that moment. Unlike many of his contemporaries who have postponed 
such a major decision for a college trip, the apprentice, at a relatively 
young age, has made a career choice/ This decision deserves the best kind 
of program that can be devised, and ?ny program that is uncriticized can- 
not endure in a meaningful way. 

Constructive criticism, .however , implies at least £ basic belief in- 
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the process or institution under observation; or why bother to take the 
time to criticize? The apprenticeship system isn't helped by a conclusion 
that we don't need it. Studies of alternate methods of training should 
not be conducted under the guise of apprenticeship research. Many people 
who have never worked in apprenticeship, or with its end product, are 
against apprenticeship, and they have that right. Those of us who have 
worked in apprenticeship and with the journeymen it produced have the 
right to ignore the d&nigrators, even at our own peril. 

Unjustified criticism has many roots, including ignorance, but per- 
haps jthe most pervasive source is the American middle-class, middle-aged 
bias" against anyone outside the white-collar work force. This is identi- 
fied by a pathological belief that it is better to work with your head 
alone than with your hands or your hands and head. 

The philosophy leads to the conclusion that it can't be too difficult 
to learn a trade; and if it's not, too difficult, how can the job be worth 
$8 an hour? The answer- is "of course it can't be worth $8 an hour." The * 
net conclusion is that, while many critics, both academic and nonacademic, 
give philosophic commitment to' equa} social status between the white- 
-collar and the trades worker, they reject such equality emotionally. 

One of the logical results of such reasoning is the perennial cry 
to shorten the length of apprenticeship. Little evidence has been de- 
veloped to support the abbreviation of good apprenticeship programs. 
While apologists for dropouts present many arguments to persuade us that 
apprenticeship is overlong, the economic facts suggest that the 3 £o 4 
years spetrt in apprenticeship is a wise investment. In the Operating 
Engineers trade, an apprentice starts at 65 percent of Jthe journeyman's 
rate — very, very seldom under $4 an hour. Average hourly rates in man- 
ufacturing are $3.81 per hour and in the service trades $3.18 per hour. 
Most construction apprentices start work at better wages than their 
contemporaries, and they have a guaranteed future career. 



Long-Range Support for Apprenticeship 



While trade unions vary widely in their commitment to training, 
craft unions have historically assumed the role- of preparing mechanics 
for industry. This remains a major concern of Building Trades and 
Metal Trades organizations. A long-range program td] assure the con- 
tinuous flow of talented and ambitious youth into the trades is under 
consideration by both AFL-CIO Departments. A preliminary look at some 
of the input into such a long-range program may be interesting to ap- 
prenticeship researchers. Hopefully, the current efforts of the U.S. 
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Office of Education in developing, the career education concept will be 
modified to include some of these proposals. 

At the preschool level, "Sesame Street" or a similar-type program 
should include a tradesman as a regular member of the cast. From time to 
time, mechanics from other trades wbuld visit on the show and discuss, in . 
appropriate terms, tfte/kind of work they do. 

For the elementary school level, an ongoing program with appropriate 
universities should be developed cooperatively with the State Building 
Trades Councils to provide teachers at grades A to 7 the opportunity to 
work during a summer in the construction industry. They would work 5 days 
a week, and attend seminars on Saturdays to learn basic, accurate infor- 
mation about opportunities as tradesmen in the construction industry. 
During an experimental program in 1970, the University of Hartford 
cooperated with the Connecticut Building and Construction Trades Council 
in such a program. Eight of 27-starters completed the program and 
returned to their elementary classrooms with new insight to pass on to 
their Students. For this effort, they received six credits toward 
their master's degrees, plus their wages for 7 weeks work. 

At the middle school level, the Industrial Arts Curriculum Programs 
(IACP) developed by The Ohio State University should be widely adopted. 
"The World of Construction" and the "World of Manufacturing" are both 180- 
day ciirriculums aimed at seventh- to ninth-grade students. All secondary 
school students should be exposed to the full range of opportunities open 
to them, including opportunities in the construction industry, from 
truckdriver or tradesmp to architect or civil engineer.' While the current 
material developed by fhe Texas Education Agency under a USOE grant is . 
totally unacceptable, fthe Building Trades unions intend to work with em- 
ployers in construction to develop a secondary level curriculum that will 
maximize options for individual students and attract appropriate talent 
to sustain the construction industry. Short of the development of such 
a career curriculum, efforts will be directed towards reforming school 
systems so that they will graduate students able to read, write, reason, 
and discipline themselves. Those four characteristics, plus a familiar- 
ity with hand tools, should be the minimum requirements for entry into 
apprenticeship. 

V 

Dual Enrollment s 



The National Joint Apprenticeship and Training Committee for Operat- 
ing Engineers is the recipient of an ORD grant No. 21-11-73-12 to explore 
the possibilities of indentured apprentices matriculating in a 2-year as- 
sociate program at cooperating colleges. Currently, there are fqur such 
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programs underway, one in California, one in North Dakota, and two in New 
York. We anticipate three more schools entering the program in September 
of 1973. 

Beyond the administrative procedures, we are pursuing several other 
avenues. A major exploration is underway to determine the acceptability of 
the 2 years of credit received by the dual enrollee for transfer to 4-year 
Institutions. It is too early to determine afty pattern, but we feel there 
will be a reasonably high level of acceptability. 

On another aveftue, we are exploring the annual incomes of a sample 
of 400 registered apprentices against a control" group of 400 members ini- 
tiated into our local unions during the same year without benefit' of for- 
mal training. This portion of the project is about *50 percent complete, 
but we have already determined that 84 percent of the apprentices in- 
dentured in 1967 are still active in the international union, while only 
57 percent of those initiated without formal training remain active. 
Both management and labor enthusiasm for the project remains high, aijd 
we anticipate continued expansions of the program. 



Conclusion 

The apprenticeship system needs all the friends it can get, not the 
least of whom are those persons from outside our ranks able to offer 
constructive criticism of what is being done. We need suggestions as 
to what might be done to improve the system. The Office of Research and 
Development should be a major source of such assistance. 
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CHAPTER II . 
LESSONS FROM FOLLOWUP STUDIES OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPREfclTICES 



Central to a successful redesign of apprenticeship training is sys- 
tematized followup information gleaned from studies of completers and 
dropouts enrolled In programs during the recent past. Is the education 
apprentices receive while participating, in the process adequate and use- 
ful to the degree that they reniain in tKfe occupation for which they were" 
trained? Does^serving an apprenticehood provide completers with greater^ 
occupational apd upward mobility than their less formally trained 'coun- 
terparts? What factors are likely to cause apprentices to become drop- 
outs? And* if training is terminated before completion, does it still 
have some value to the individual in terms of providing him with a 
marketable skill? . 

In this section, four investigations seek answers to these and re- 
lated questions. . • * 

C. A. Pearce of the New York State Department of Labor offers a 
progress report on a far-reaching study of former apprentices in his 
State. Indications are that the data being amassed and computerized 
will provide interesting and useful resource material to researchers, em- 
ployers, unions, and government agencies concerned with manpower supply 
and demand. 

In a followup study of Wisconsin apprentices, Thomas Barocci suggests 
that the public interest will be well served by an expansion of the ap- 
prenticeship system to trades not currently considered apprenticeable, 
and, he offers a v riumber of recommendations to make the training process 
more flexible. 

Carl SchrffBjm's findings indicate that apprenticeship training has 
only a small effect on occupational motility but nonetheless^ brings ec6- 
nomic rates of return of considerable magnitude, y 

i. 

Finally, the advantages of apprenticeship training are explored with 
exemplary thoroughness by Ray Marshall , William S. Franklin , and Robert 
W. Glover , who undertook a nine-city study of representative construction 
crafts. „ 
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'FOLLOWUP STUDY IN NEW YORK STATE 



C. A, Pea^ce 



This research addresses the question: How well do registered appren- 
ticeship 'programs in New York State ^achieve the objective of developing 
qualified craft workers and supervisory/managerial ^ personnel in the skilled 
trades,? To find out, the New York State Apprenticeship and Training Coun- 
cil set out to study the experiences of apprentices who completed or 
dropped out of apprenticeship training programs diiring a 12-year period 
(1958^1969). The project is still underway , and final results will be 
forthcoming. » 

The specific objectives of the survey are to determine: 

• ** - \ 

a. Whether former apprentices — both completers and dropouts 
$ — are working or self-employed in the same "highly re- 
lated 11 trades in which they served apprenticeships* 

b« -What variables affect the relationship of the usual 
trade to the apprenticeship trade. 

c. What effect apprenticeship has on earning capacity. 

d. What factors serve to interrupt or abet completion of 
apprenticeship (e.g., credit for previous training, the 
apprentice 1 s° perception of his own competence during 
the training period, and the variety and kinds of on- 
the-job training received)/ 

* ■ . 

e. How to improve the basis for estimating present and 
future supply needs for skilled craft and related 
nianagerial workers. 

Data have been amassed by way of a mail questionnaire to approxi- 
mately 50 percent of those who received some apprenticeship training dur- 
ing the 12-year period covered by the survey. 

For purposes of analysis, the apprenticeship trades' are combined 
into 28 groups, although there were some 250 different apprenticeship 
programs -in operation in New York State in the survey period. 
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-~ From the preliminary returns, it appears that there is strong support 
- y for .the value of apprenticeship , training, at least insofar as completers, 
are concerned. Data are much more difficult to elicit from dropouts. 

It is expected that important differences among the 'types of appren- 
ticeship training programs offered will show up in the results. 

Indepth studies of the type outlined above will provide useful infor- 
mation that ip totally unavailable at the present time to employers, unionrs, 
and government, as well as researchers. 

A /number of questions were raised about the methodology used in the 
^research. These are unreported. here. * 

The remaining discussion revolved around the following queries: How 
were differences in the business cycle treated in regard to noncompleter s? w 
Inferences will be drawn from the calendar year in which training was 
interrupted. This would appear, to be an important variable. 

Does anything in the survey distinguish between union and nonunion 
employers? Yes, room for the name of the. sponsoring union was left on_ 
the questionnaire , but Pearce is not sure that this factor was or will 
be coded into the final results. 

On the basis of these data, what kinds of decisions will administra- 
tors make? AsjLde from indicating variations in' the quality of the pro- 
grams, the survey will show i|p weaknesses. Part of the function of the 
final report will be to spot those weaknesses and irrelevancies, to the 
end that they may be Corrected or deleted. 

The discussion concluded with the assurance that the report, when 
completed, would be made available to responsible research organizations. 

*** 



Jjtfhat are the factors most directly affecting the apprentice reten- 
tion rate? To determine at least some of the answers, the following 
study was conducted among dropouts and completers in the State of 
Wisconsin. 
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FOLLOWUP STUDY IN WISCONSIN 
Thomas A. Barocci 



This research was undertaken to identify the determinants of success 
or fai^ire in completing apprenticeship programs. 

* s • 

Wisconsin w^s selected as the laboratory. Since that State is gen- 
erally acknowledged to have one of the best apprenticeship structures in 
the Nation, it may be assumed that the findings in this report are, in . 
general, applicable universally. 

Information was solicited from a base of 1,000 dropouts and 500 com- 
pleters of apprenticeship training programs. As -has been the experience 
elsewhere,* a much higher rate of return was received from completers 
(230) than from noncompleters (246) . 

Common to all respondents was that preapprenticeship experience in the 
public schools was not a significant factor in preparation for training. 
Only 21 percent of all respondents discussed apprenticeship with their 
school guidance counselors or teachers; of fhese, 25 percent were dis- 
couraged from following the trades route. 

The findings of the study indicate *£liat six variables have an effect 
on retention of apprentices: Occupational area; marital status; Union 
status; years of education; sex; and t?he "index* of rating" given by appren- 
tices, which includes quality of instruction, ability' of Instructors, 
working conditions, tools and equipment on the job, and adequalcy of <job ro- 
tation until "all components of the job are learned. Foutf other Variables, 
which *did not seem to be ^relevant to this study but inight prove to be 
significant using^a larger sample, are: length of indenture; race (only 
eight blacks — all dropouts — were included in the study) ; labor market con- 
ditions; and employer characteristics (Canadian research shows this factor 
to be very important vis^a-vis retention). 

»* * 

„*■• Findings indicate: _ .* . . 



1.* Those most, likely to complete apprenticeship training are 
"white, male, married with dependents, and union members. 



See C. A. Pearce. 
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2. Half of those who dropped out of apprenticeship programs are 
working in the same field in which they received some train- 
ing. 

3r Rotation on the job to learn all the facets of a trade is 
fhe most important component of the "index of rating" given 
by. the apprentice. 

4. Those with formal education beyond high school are less likely 
to complete apprenticeship training than those with an 11th- 
or 12th-grade education. 

5. No substantive data are available on incomes of completers 
versus noncompleters, but overall, the value of completing 
appears to be substantial — completers earn roughly $3,000 
more per year than do their dropout counterparts. (N.B., 
this amount is modified by occupation. In the service 
trades and graphic arts, dropouts earn about 90 percent of 
completers 1 salaries; in construction, the figure drops to 
between 70- percent and 80 percent.)* . 

6. Union membership affects earnings positively. Union members 
earn approximately $1,600 more per year than do those who 
are unorganized. ' 

7. The occupational area in which training is received is an 
important factor in completion. The best^ chance for com- - a 
pletion is in the industrial trades, with construction 
second, the service trades third, and the graphic arts 
last. 

8. Some apprentices drop ,out after exposure to training, 
because they find that the field is not to their liking. 

9. A high percentage of all respondents indicated ttiat re- 
lated instruction was nob sufficiently related to tasks 
that had to be performed on the job. 



It is to be noted* however,, that three respondents in the sample, all 
of them dropouts, reported incomes of $50,000 a year. 
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Implications for Public Policy 



Research endeavors must do more than pinpoint qr patch up existing 
failures. Public policy must be induced to accommodate to changing needs. 
The following recommendations spring from the research: 

1. Minority, female, and unmarried apprentices all appear to need 
special counseling, at least during the first 2 years of train- 
ing. 

2. A greater effort needs to be made to facilitate the transition 
from school to work. Beginning apprenticeship training dur- 
ing the high school years and integrating manual and liberal 
arts courses in postsecondary institutions are suggested 
methods of implementing this recommendation. 

3. Apprenticeship should be expanded to include occupations 
heretofore considered fl unapprenticeable, M for a variety of 
reasons: 

a. .The apprenticeship system is vastly underutilized at 
present. , , ^ 

b. There is a nationwide concern about the quality of 
workmanship, or lack of it. 

c. There is new emphasis, initiative; and immediacy 
about finding ways of facilitating employment for 
the Nation T s youth. 

4. More flexibility needs to be built into the apprenticeship 
system. We have no mechanism now which allows adjustment 
for slow or fast learners, and related instruction is still 
in rudimentary form. The biggest roadblocks to change are 
the unions, because of vested interests and tradition. 
This difficulty ought to be resolved quickly, and the best 
probable starting points are the international unions or 
the AFL-CIO. 

' 5. The length of apprenticeship programs should be examined 
carefully. If an apprentice needs — or wants — to learn 
only- generalized aspects of a trade, it should be possible 
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• to offer programs of shorter duration. This is 
particularly applicable to trades outside of con- 
struction. 

6. Some system of' Government financial assistance to em- 
ployers should be devised. Tax credits are one method, 
and may be especially important during the first year 
or two of training when the apprentice's productivity 
-is marginal. During the last 2 years of training, the 
employer is better able to take over the burden of 
financing training, particularly if he wants apprentices 
to become adept in a specific set of skills which are* 
peculiarly useful to him. 



How valuable are the many types of formal training programs in shap- 
ing a work force which is sufficiently mobile and productive to adapt to 
the changing needs of our economy? It depends upon the craft involved, ac- 
. cording to the next study. 



FOLLOWUP STUDY ON MOBILITY IN EIGHT CRAFTS 
Carl Schramm 



This research was designed to measure the effect of training on occur- 
pational nfobility* and the internal economic rates of return. Included in 
the study ate data from 2,125 men who completed 1 of 6 types of training * 
programs; 171 of the total number, or 8 percent, were completers of appren- 
ticeship programs. 

In order to determine how training affects lifetime earnings of the 
apprentices in the sample, the researcher calculated the difference between 
the wages received by operatives and craft workers from the time training 
was completed until ^65, plus the difference between their respective- earn- 
ings for the period of time the apprentice was in training. No direct 
cost of training for the apprentice is assumed. 

Rates of return for eight apprenticeable crafts were' computed where 
sample sizes of 150 or more were available in the age range from 18 to 
65. The crafts considered were: carpenters, painters, bricklayers, op- 
erating engineers, ^electricians, .linemen, machinists, and plumbers. 



Income figures were arrived at under three different assumptions, ^ 
as follows : 

Assumption 1. Rates based on the average work year. (This 
varies markedly by craft.) 

Assumption 2. Working less than a full year may, in part, 

reflect a decision by the worker to "purchase" 
# more leisure. Where this obtains, leisure is 
given a dollar value as a return to training. • • 

Assumption 3. The worker values leisure at' somewhat less than 
full working time and elects to take unem- 
ployment insurance to make up part of the t 
electively lost income. This is the compro- 
mise, of middle position, and $40 weekly is 
taken as the unemployment benefit received 
* by craft workers while out of work. 

Rates of retttrn before and after taxes were calculated for each of 
the aforementioned trades under the three .assumptions stated above. 

, In some cases, there were no costs of training, since the apprentice 1 
wages surpassed the operative's wages even during training; thus any in-^ 
pome greater than that earned by the operative at a time following train- 
ing is an "infinite" return to training. Electricians, linemen^ and 
machinists all were found to have infinitely positive rates of return. 
This does not hold for the other occupations, however. ^Carpenters and 
painters (under all three assumptions) , -bricklayers (under assumptions 1 
and 3) , and operating engineers (under assumption 1) have infinitely 
negative rates of return. The reasoji is tfcat they made less money than 
the operatives both during and after training, and therefore all of the 
investment they made in training yielded no return in the form of future 
income (that is, versus what they would have made had they merely been 
opejfStives) . \ # . 

* Plumbers "(under '*all tjfiree assumptipns) , bricklayers and operating 
engineers (under assumption 2), and operating engineers (under assumption 
3) experienced measurable /positive rates of return froyi training. These 
are "classic" investment cases, e.g., apprentices earned less than com- 
parable operatives during the training period but measurably more after 
training, and this^condition continued throughout their working lives. 

In sum, apprenticeship, as an investment decision, is a wise course 
to follow under all three assumptions for electricians, linemen, and 
machinists; for plumbers, bricklayers, and operating engineers, returns 
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are more limited, under certain assumptions; for carpenters and painters, 
apprenticeship appears to be a losing proposition. 

«» 

*** 



' A more sanguine assessment of the effect of formal ^training on mobil7 
ity is offered in this nine-city study of the construction' industry , which, 
further, sugge&ts ways to swell the ranks of minority journeymen within 
the building industry. 

NINE-CITY FOLLOWUP IN THE CONSTRUCTION CRAFTS 
Ray Marshall, William S. Franklin, Robert W. Glover 

The primary purpose of this study was to compare apprentipe-trained 
journeymen with those who were informally trained, to determine whether 
the apprenticeship background affords a discernible advantage in con- 
sistency of employment, earnings, and upward mobility. Secondarily, the 
research undertook to determine how and where informally trained journey- 
men acquire sufficient craft skills to be accepted into the unionized 
sector. 

The research was carried out in nine cities (Atlanta, Austin, Chicago, 
Columbus, Houston, Jackson, New York, Oakland, and San Francisco) and. en- 
compassed a representative group' of construction crafts (bricklaying, 
carpentry, electrical work, ironwork, plumbing and steamf itting, and sheet- 
metal work). Objective evidence was gleaned froift fringe benefit records 
and over 1,200 interviews with journeymen, union officials, contractors, 
and others with experience in and knowledge of the construction industry. 

Findings indicate that apprentice graduates enjoy a substantial ad- 
vantage over their informally trained, brothers in houa^s worked (true in 
32 of 41 local jurisdictions), and they advance to supervisory positions 
in short ef* time periods) 

Although Increasing emphasis has been put on apprenticeship training 
since the 1950 T s a^the best means for turning out a cadre of competent 
all-around craft workers (49 percenf of the journeymen interviewed for 
the study were apprentice graduates), a number of factors make it unlikely 
that apprenticeship will ever be the exclusive means of entry: 



1. Informally trained craft workers constitute a substantial * 
portion of the available work force In the construction 
Industry, and unions have to organize them to protect * 
their respective jurisdictions. 

2. There ie a continuing need for flexibility In the admis- 
sions and permit and traveling card system to allow the 
Industry to adjust to changing, seasonal demands. 

It was noted, moreover, that the researchers found 'Informal means 
are now Important ports of entry for minorities Into the craft trades. 
Some of the sources of Informal training are open shops In the Industry, 
experience as laborers or helpers on construction jobs, vocational 
schools, the military, and work experlfejice in other industries. In 
fact, the only craft in which greater numbers of minorities enter via 
apprenticeship than the informal routes is sheet-metal working. 

A broad-stroke comparison between the characteristics of apprentice- 
trained and formally trained journeymen reveals that those who serve ap- 
prenticeships are (a) younger, (b) better educated, and (c) more likely 
to have friends or relatives in the Industry and in the particular trade. 

Entry requirements for the construction crafts seem tp have been 
strengthened in the past few years, but in any case, they vary from 
craft to craft and locale to locale and depend in large measure on mar- 
ket conditions. On the whole, they are more stringent and more uniform- 
ly enforced for apprentices t^han for those, seeking direct admission. 

, ti 

Discussion and Recommendations 



Although hours worked is not a complete measure of the value placed 
on an individual because of his skill, the researchers believe it is the 
most objective calculation available; nonetheless, some weight is given 
to other f actors (e. g. , having friends or relatives in the industry). 

' In sum, th& findings indicate: 

• * 

1. The apprenticeship system, with its theoretical an<J rational 
underpinning, ifi sound and should be expanded and improved., 

2. Provision should be made to encourage and help informally 
trained journeymen to update and upgrade their skills, ao 
that they may reach the standards set by apprenticeship 
graduates. , 
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3. Unions in the construction trades ought to do a more vigorous 
job of organizing the nonunion sector to insure good, Basic 
training in the building crafts. (This research reaffirms 
the findings of a study cited earlier (Foster) that employers 
in the nonunion sector appear to be more interested in turn- 
ing out specialists than all-around craft workers.) Such an 
effort will increase productivity and allow for more effici- 
ent utilization of the construction labor force. 

4. Although minority participation in apprenticeshi p progr ams 

is rising steadily in the construction crafts, assuring that, 
eventually, there will be black journeymen, blacks are now 
under rep res en ted at the journeyman level. ' One way to begin 
• to correct the current deficiency is to extend the outreach 
concept to journeymen. One source of potential journeymen 
is laborers and helpers in nonunion shops. 

i 

5. A concerted effort should be made to "regularize 11 the supply/ 
demand cycle, in order to reduce the drastic periodic unemploy- 
ment rate in construction. Since few workers in the industry 
have job rights, better management techniques are needed and 
Could be fostered by unions in two ways: (1) By working for 
annual employment guarantees and (2) by bringing pressure to 
bear* on government to maintain full employment. 

6. A National Journeymen's Standards Board should be created to 
protect the public interest by (1) approving national stand- 
ards by craft, allowing for adaptation to local standards, 
and (2) including an appeals mechanism for individuals to 
grieve admissions they feel have been unjustly denied. (Ad- 
ministration of the appeals board would reside with a tri 

partite board consisting of representatives of unions, em- 
ployers, and the public.) 

7. Because of the prevailing bias against" manual work in bujr 
society, a joint effort should be made by public agencies, 
unions, employers, and educational institutions to combat 
existing stereotypes and, simultaneously, to mount a 
campaign to attract talented young people to the construc- 
tion industry. 

8. A more efficient system of maintaining apprenticeship 
records should be devised to insurfe data retrieval. 

9. Governments should provide adequate financial support for 
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programs which are not directly beneficial to employers 
and unions (e.g., outreach for journeymen and a journey- 
men's standards and appeals board). 

L * 

Whether or not any or all of the above proposals are 
adopted, there should be continuous, rigorous enforce- 
ment of antidiscrimination, laws by governments. 
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CHAPTER III 
APPRENTICESHIP AND MINORITIES 



It is a comment on the slowness of change that the Spero and Harris 
study of The Black Worker , first published in 1931/ should have relevance 
in 1973: [ • 

. . . The essence of [the change in Negro's relation to in- 
dustry] has beeh the shifting of the Negro's position from 
that of a labor reserve to a regular element in the labor 
force of nearly every basic industry. It*has brought the 
Negro face to face with the problems of working conditions, 
which, though they may contain many special elements, are 
essentially the samfe as the problems of other workers. ^/ 
They are consequently problems with which the Negro cannot 
cope successfully without the cooperation of his white 
fellow workers. Yet ever since the rise to power of the 
American Federation of Labor both sides have raided ob- 
stacles to the consummation ,of such cooperation. Of all 
these obstacles none probably has been greater than the 
narrow and- exclusive craft structure . . . af American trade 
unionism. * 

According to th§ A !t RepoFt Of Task Force on New Initiatives in Appren- 
ticeship, 11 the situafcx<j>ij is ju6t npw beginning to turn around: 
* 

Minority representation ^in federally registered ap- 
prenticeship has increased remarkably since DOL began ap- 
plying significant staff efforts to EEO and compliance in * 
apprenticeship. As of January 1<J(>8, 6.0 percent of all 
apprentices in the Eederally Serviced Workload were minori- 
ties, while as of December 1972, 14.4 percent were minori- 
ties. In addition, 17.2 percent of those entering appren- " 
ticeship as of December 1972 were minorities.**- 



^Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. Harris, The Black Worker (New York: 
Atheneum, 1968 ed.), p, 461. * ^ 

**" Introduction, 11 "Report of Task Force on New Initiatives in 'Appren- 
ticeship" (Washington: U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, 
Aug. 3, 1973), duplicated, p. lb. 
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Clearly, however, much remains to be done if job opportunities are 
to be available for blacks in the skilled trades on the same basis as they 
are for whites. 

Five of the six studies « in this section assess the state of blacks 
and apprenticeship. 

Dennis Derryck explores retention/dropout rates in Apprenticeship 
Outreach Programs in four cities, and he concludes that only after a mi- 
nority apprentice is past' the watershed of his second year, when his 
earnings and status rise appreciably, can there be an abatement of close 
counseling and day-to-day help. 

Ernest Green discusses the structure of a model outreach program de- 
veloped by Recruitment and Training Program, Inc., and he explains RTP f s 
method for successful identification, placement, and retention of minori- 
ty youth in skilled craft apprenticeship programs. 

A critique of current practices in the organization, administration, 
structure, and implementation of apprenticeship programs in the construc- 
tion industry, particularly as they affect minorities, is offered by 
Napoleon B . Johnson . • ' - 0 

Herbert R. Northrup and Stephen A. Schneider' s research finds minority 
participation in the construction crafts noticeably on the rise, not only 
in the apprenticeship stages but extending to journeymen as well. > 

A strong case for encouragement of voluntary training programs in 
the construction industry is set forth by Richard Rowan , whose study in- 
dicates that flexible alternative training in "hometown 11 plans leading 
to journeyman status broadens opportunity for minority recruitment. 

The sixth presentation in this* section concerns a new industrial 
minority — women. Charles Nye anc PNorma Briggs report on the manifold 
difficulties in widening apprenticeship opportunities for women in 
Wisconsin and report the activities of the Wisconsin apprenticeship 
agency in effecting change. * * 

IMPROVING RETENTION RATES IN APPRENTICESHIP OUTREACH PROGRAMS 

i» »■ « 

Dennis Derryck 

The thrust of this research, is to investigate (1) why minority ap- 
prentices remain in or drop out of training programs in the construction 
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Industry; and (2) the role played by staffs of apprenticeship outreach pro- 
grams .in trying to minimize the dropout rate. 

Data for this Study were gathered by interviewing 261 active, and in- 
active apprentices, 52 join apprenticeship coordinators, and the staff of 
Apprenticeship Outreach Programs in Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, and Phila- 
delphia. It appears that a variety of factors operate to discourage 
minority appreijtices from remaining in their program: Discrimination 
because of race; customs and tractltions of the industry (which, among 
other things, carry with them a system akin to fraternity hazing, replete 
with low status, assignment of meaningless tasks and disproportionate 
workloads, and the offhand manner in which on-the-job training is given); 
and inadequate beginning apprenticeship wages. But far and away the most , 
critical factor is the absence of a structured policy for retention. * 

The greatest stumbling block to retention appear&^to be the somewhat 
tenuous relationship between the unions, via the' joint ^apprenticeship 
coordinators, and the outreach staffs, with the forme* liaving virtual con- 
trol over the terms arid conditions of apprenticeship. - The most direct 
link outreach has with apprentices is through the .r J AC coordinator who 
may — or may not — communicate the necessity for special effort with an in- 
dividual until a Crisis has* arisen. Statistics show that, in a majority 
of cases, outreach is "too little and too late" to prevent dropouts. 

In the early days of antidiscrimination legislation, an assumption 
was made that, once the barriers to minority entrance into apprentice- 
ship were removed, retention would be automatic. It is the contention 
of this research that the bet of factors obtaining for retention are 
different from those for placement. While unions are accepting of 
blacks and other minorities in the apprentice role, they are still re- 
sistant to granting craft worker status to minorities, lest the cus- 
'torna, traditions, and social underpinnings of the union be diluted or 
lost. 



Discussion and Recommendations 



Outreach is most successful when it takes an active advocacy role,' 
solicits feedback £rom the apprentices themselves, and calls into play 
the necessary government enforqement agencies when the situation demands 
it. Illustrative of this point are the "markedly different results in 
the city of Cleveland, with an aggressive outreach staff (comparatively 
high retention rate), and the city of Dallas, where outreach u is totally- 
beholden to the JAC's" (low retention rate). 




A comparison of white and minority dropout rates is difficult, the ^ 
research suggests, because there are factors peculiar to each group which 
would distort the results. For example, many white youth drop out of ap- 
prenticeship programs in construction "because they doxi'.t like the work 11 ; 
this does not appear to be true for black youth, who are "turned off 11 by 
racial discrimination and exclusion from the fraternity. Too, white youth 
receive support from friends and Relatives in the trade or industry; black 
youth are disadvantaged by the absence of friends and relatives in the 
trade or industry. White youth may find themselves discriminated against 
because of lifestyle; black youth are discriminated against because of 
color. " ^ 

'Seasonal conditions in the construction labor market appear to have 
some effect on retention rates. Although sufficient data are unavailable 
to substantiate this, information from the Cleveland portion of the study 
indicates that, when the unemployment rate in that city is high, the re- 
tention rate for minority apprentices swings upward, making it possible 
t;o speculate that apprentices might be more likely to remain where they 
are when their options are curtailed. (Other research reports in this 
volume were unable to find a relationship between unemployment and re- 
tention rates, however.) 

In recognition that change, if it occurs, comes slowly, the recom- 
mendations emanating from the research cover three different sets of 
circumstances. . 

A. Assuming "no change" in the resistance to minorities in the 
unionized sector of the construction industry, the study recommends 
that: 

1. Governments implement antidiscrimination legislatiSn 
actively, forcefully, and continuously. 

* 2. Attempts be made to use alternate routes of entry for 
v minorities, in addition to apprenticeship. 

. 3. Minority man-hour goals should be replaced with an en- 
forceable "retention quotient , 11 with the number of new 
minority union members as the ultimate criterion of 

success 7 



Under this reality, outreach staffs would operate much as they do 



now. 
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B. Assuming "marginal change/ 1 it .recommends that: 

• " -* A ■ 

1. A strong support -system be erected for apprentices, com- 
bining the energies and talents of* all personnel associ- 
ated with the apprenticeship system — shop stewards, job 
supervisors, business agents, journeymen, and related 
classroom instructors, plus outreach staff — to identify 
and act on individual and group problems related to the 
work environment and to find journeymen who can assist in 
minimizing then. Increased effort should be made to 

. v broaden orientation programs for apprentices so that they 
may become acquainted with customs and traditions of the 
union in particular and the industry in general. 

| ° f 

2. Outreach staffs should act as advocates for apprentices 

in such matters as improving technical assistance on 
the job, job placement, and improvement of onsite working 
conditions. In addition, outreach should make a concerted 
effort to bring back into training programs apprentices 
who have dropped out. These added responsibilities 
probably would necessitate augmenting present outreach 
staffs. 

* ■ 

C. Assuming "ideal change," i.e., maximum attempts made by unions, 
management, and outreach staffs to place,, train, and retain all appren- 
tices, it recommends that: 

\ 

* >■•') • 

1. Low beginning wage levels should be increased for all 

apprentices. 

■/ » ■ 

2. The training process should be revised and revamped to 
allow for greater flexibility (accelerated training, 1 

^ self-pacing, steps, in skill recognition which would 

allow entry at various stages of apprenticeship, and 
broader preparation to include related skills); more 
modern training techniques; and better coordination 
between related classroom instruction and on-the-job ^ 
training. 

*** . 1 



The outreach concept can work, and work well., according to the next 
research, providing it is geared to serve as buffer, motivator, friend, 
and police to guard the interests of participating minority members. 
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RTP — A MOIJEL FOR APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 



- Ernest Green' 

o ■ 

Minority participation in cohstructipn apprjenticeship programs has 
increased dramatically since 1967, in* large measure because of the out- 
reach concept. Between 1967 and 197^, about 23,000 tninority indentures 
have been placed in the construction crafts, with the largest representa-* 
tions among bricklayers (1,128), carpenters (4,949) ? cement masons (1,027), 
electricians (2,647), ironworkers (1,304), operating engineers (1,462), 
painters {1,800), pipe trades (2,216), roof ers (959) and sheet metal * 
workers (1^197). At present, minority youth represent 18 percent of all 
registered apprentices in the construction* industry. 

Recruitment ^nd Training Program, Inc. (RTP) is an organization whose 
outreach prqgrams frequently are used as models for other, similar efforts. 

Although RTP believes there, is considerable room for improvement in 
fhe structure and administration of apprenticeship* programs, it considers 
the apprei}ticeship route the best source of entry to the elite mechani- 
cal trades for minorities, as well as a means of producing a cadre of 
superior craft workers who are more versatile and more upwardly mobile 
than others in the crafts with less formal training. 

To prepare minority recruits for apprenticeship, RTP trains and 
tutors them for entry, teaching them, among other things, how to take— 
and pass—fairly administered tests. (With tutoring, 73 percent of RTP f 8 
recruits score higher than others without preparation.) It also guides 
and prepares them to hurdle the subjective oral interviews which in the 
past frequently served to bar minority applicants. Once RTP recruits 
have entered an apprenticeship program, the organization serves as % their 
advocate while continuing to perform tutoring and training services, 

RTP has also been active in new and innovative experiments in the 
^construction industry: It ♦has recruited journeymen and trainees for 
voluntary or "hometown" plans; it has recently concluded an agreement 
with the elevator construction industry to recruit minorities; and it 
will also assist in the preparation of tests and selection procedures 
for elevator mechanics. v 

Although some critics of the outreach concept say that tKe program 
under outreach aegis are too costly, RTP's placement cost is $1,028 per 
apprentice — "far lower than any other Federal manpower program." 

Critics have also charged that outreach places apprentices In 
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crafts that always have had high minority representation. There appears 
to be some justification for this criticism, but there seems to be consid- 
erable variation in the quality of placement, depending on the outreach or- 
ganization. For example, ^.percent of ajj.1 of RTP's placements have been 
in the five elite mechanical trades — electrical, sheet metal, ironworlcing, 
pipe trades, and elevator construction,,, where formerly t&ere was "little 
or no minority participation. - 

The fewest placements have been in programs sponsored by local build- 
ing trades councils, where it is difficult to challenge unfair admissions 
policies and where the tutorial programs are markedly weaker. On the 
whole, RTP finds that apprenticeship programs sponsored by international 
unions hold up better than local programs, because they are better ad- 
ministered and less subject to pressure. 

Discussion and Recommendations 

f 4 

The followup activity iised by RTP includes development of a "core 
orgahization 11 to which apprentices can belong. Here, in a social setting, 
the most talented apprentices help the weaker ones with related instruc- 
tion studies. In addition; one or more of the RTP staff spend full time 
keeping track of apprentices; counseling is continuous, and the appren- 
tice is urged to visit th6 RTP office whenever he or she has a problem, 
whether it is personal or job related. 

RTP has also broadened its scope to recruit about .1, 000 minority 
journeymen over the past 2 yeays. (Some have beeii walk-^ins who read 
newspaper accounts of RTP T s success with apprenticeship placement . ) On 
the .whole, however, minority journeymen are difficult to find, because 
many of them are "probably enjoying some employment" though it is most 
likely in the nonunion sector. The journeyman who is recruited by RTP 
is assured of a job and the union credentials to go along with it. 

The research strongly suggests that both facets of the RTP model — 
apprenticeship and retraining journeymen — can be used productively .to 
change racial employment patterns in industries other than construction. 
Currently, the agency is experimenting in several areas; it is working 
with* the International Fire Fighters to prepare minority recruits for 
Civi|. Service examinations; a program has been undertaken with the De- 
partment of Labor to recruit and prepare minority women for white-collar 
jobs in Houston; and minorities are being readied to enter the shipr 
building industry in Pascagoula, Miss. 

Additionally, there are indications that outreach should be 
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extended to recruitment and placement of minority journeymen, whether 
formally or informally trained. This will require the assistance of those 
.agencies charged with enforcing antidiscrimination laws to a greater ex- 
tent than is necessary for apprenticeship programs, since the bias against 
blacks is greatest at the journeyman level. 

Finally, the research indicates that a strong structure should be de- 
veloped for retention of apprentices. IfT all probability, this will ne- 
cessitate enlarging outreach* staffs. 



Dovetailing with the previous reports, the critique which follows 
seeks to introduce change in the apprenticeship system, so that it can 
become more responsive to minorities. 

ADDITIONAL LESSONS F,ROM ACTIVE RECRUITING AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 
^ , NAPOLEON B. JOHNSON II 

This report critiques some current practices in the organization, ad- 
ministration, structure, and. implementation of apprenticeship programs in 
the construction industry, particularly as they affect minorities. 

Ifour major* areas of apprenticeship training are scrutinized: pre- 
apprentice programs; administration and financing; the selection process, 
including recruitment and retention; and the training process itself. 



Preapprentice Programs 

Introduction to the basic skills required in the construction crafts 
prior to actual apprenticeship is desirable. Some of these programs how-* 
ever, are inherently flawed in that they take a long period of time (9 
months) during which the preapprentice receives no income; moreover, 
they are usually given during the day, which precludes or at least severely 
curtails earning while learning. This works an especial hardship on 
minorities and effectively restricts their use of preapprentice programs. 

v 
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Administration and Financing of Apprentice Programs 

A, Administration 

It is the view of this report that too frequently -the joint appren- 
ticeship committees, whether administered by unions or management, become 
. -pawns of the collective bargaining agreement and disagreements arising 
thereunder. Although it is acknowledged that separating apprenticeship 
activities from the bargaining process is a difficult feat;, it may be 
possible to lessen the impact of the bargaining table on apprenticeship 
by requiring that np members of the JAC's may serve on their respective 
negotiating committees*.^ 

B. Financing * 

Neither of the two basic concepts of financing — i.e., an industry 
training fund or a union training fund — addresses itself to the need of 
the apprentice and the financial burden he must bear during the training 
period* Instead, "one or the other 11 aspect of funding may serve either 
(1) *to prevent the noncontributing party from exercising judgment in 
how the funds should be expended, or, conversely, (2) to cause the non- 
contributor to be capricious about how to spend the money. 

In any case, it would appear that*the most equitable arrangement 
would be for unions and management to contribute funds for training 
jointly, with a third partner~the.BAT — added in the case of federally 
tegistered programs. 

i ■ . , 

Selection, Recruitment^, Retention 
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Title 29, CFR, part 30, requires that each registered apprentice- 
ship program develop an ft af f irmative action 11 plan to attract minority 
recruits. The report suggests that the minority community could offer ' 
important guidance on how to implement an affirmative action program; 
but in order to make it possible for the minority community to provide \ 
input, an extensive program of public information should be undertaken. 

Noting that grievances may arise among minorities because of some of 
the more subjective aspects of the selection process (in particular, the 
oral interview), tile report strongly urges the creation of a tripartite 
"appeals" committee with final and binding powers, composed of one member 
each from labor and management, ^neither of whom could be a representative 
to the particular program's JAC, plus a public member, preferably from the min 
minority community. The sole concern of the committee would be to decide 
whether discriminatory trieatment prevented an individual's selection as 
an apprentice. 

Thfe Training Process 

The report finds the training period and the nature of the training, 
as presently conceived, insufficient "to create an 'all-around journey- , 
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■an'" but overlong "to create a journeyman who can adequately meet the 
demands the industry will place on his skills." 



The research suggests that more attention be paid to how classroom 
Q work and on-the-job training ate administered to new 4pprentices through- 
out the training process, in order to maximize *-t he effects of the learning 
procedures. Specifically, it is recommended that the first 3 to 4 months 
be spent iit.a combination of classroom >and shop instruction, followed by 
6 months on a job. 'Apprentices would then return again to the classroom 
and shop for 6 to 8 weeks, after which they would again return to a job- 
s;Lte. The report argues that this approach allows for the development 
of well-grounded craft workers. » 

During periods of institutional training it is noted, the apprentice . 
will have no yarning capacity. The report recommends, therefore, that 
some type of subsidization from BAT be made available tp apprentices 
trained under this procedure'. 



Implications 



1. Preapprenticeship programs should be encouraged, but some 
methods must be found to give financial aid to minorities 
who cannot* afford tp be without an income for this phase 
of the training period. 

2. Members of JAC's ought not be permitted to •participate in the 
negotiations of collective bargaining agreements, nor should 
apprenticeship programs suffer because of traditional manage- 
ment/'union conflicts.* 

3. Financing of apprenticeship prpgrams.* should be borne jointly 
by labof and management , with BAT offering financial as- 
sistance to federally registered programs. This will, re- 
quire that Congress pass enabling- legislation. 

>4. A program of public information shpuld be rfonducted by the 
Federal Government aimed particularly ( at infoi^ning minority 
communities about apprenticeship programs. • ' * 

5. An appeals committee should be -treated for each program, 

which would enable recruits to register .grievances concern- 
ing perceived discriminatory treatment in the selectidn 
process. Tripartite^in' nature, eacH committee should have, . 
" representative of labor, a representative of management, 

id a public member. Labor and management representatives' . 
could nat be members of the program's ,JAC. 
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6, The (raining process should be redesigned so that classroom 
and shop training are followed, at regular intervals , -.with 
on-the-jdb training. To enable an apprentice to shift from 
income-producing to nonincotoe-producing components, BAT 
should be given funds by Congress for this purpose. 



*** 



There is a move toward greater equality between Whites and minor^ 
ities in certain crafts which formerly were restricted to all-white or 
all-black workers, says this research undertaking. , 

MINORITY IMPROVEMENT IN APPRENTICESHIP PARTICIPATION IN 

CONSTRUCTION TRADES 

Herbert R. Northrup and Stephen A. Schneider 

The goal of this research is to measpre the rate of integration in 
skilled trades apprenticeship programs. * 

The primary measurement tool is an index of integration computed 
from a combination of minority and nonminority apprentices over time in 
each of nine trades and in relation to the total number of all apprentices 
in the skilled trades. The index or integration is the "ratio of minority 
to nonminori f ty average rates of change over a specified time interval 
(January 1, 1968, to June 30, 1972, with data fipm federally serviced 
workload on apprenticeship programs). • 

The researchers maintain that the general trend of the values of the 
integration index is more importarft than the actual values of the index, 
-since the thrust of public program efforts was to change the trend*rather 
than the actual numerical value? of the index. 

For purposes of the study, crafts are divided into three groups: 

Group 1. Nonminority Intensive, i.e., the tthite relative distribu- 
tion is greater than the minority distribution in the craft. This gfoup ♦ 
is comprised of electricians, pipe tradesmen, ironworkers, and sheet metal 
workers. The study shows that the tendency is toward an equal distribu- 
tion of whites and minorities. These traditionally exclusive trades 
have made- significant apprenticeship Opportunities available to minorities 
over the 4 1/2-year period under study — a result of the increase in the' 
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total number of apprenticeship slot$ in these occupations, plus the fact 
that minority apprentices in the trades have increased at a faster rate 
than have white apprentices. 

. &roup 2. Minority intensive,* i.e., the minority relative distribu- 
tion is greater than the white distribution in the craft. This group is 
comprised of trowel tradesmen and roofers. Historically, a disproportion 
ate number of minorities have always been in these trades, but over the 
time period studied, these, too, appear to be coming closer to an equal 
relative distribution of minorities and Whites. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the total number of apprentices in these crafts has decreased 
over the time period studied, and minori£y participation* has decreased at 
a more rapid pace than white participation. The overall result is a move 
toward "equality, 11 as in group 1. 

Group 3. those trades which do not fit either of the above classi- 
fications. Thlj group is comprised of carpenters, painters, and glaziers 
but each operates as a result of a different set of factors: 

a. Glaziers began as a minority intensive trade, then ' - 
changed to nonminority intensive, and now appear 

to be proceeding toward* eq\ial distribution." 

b. Carpenters .began as a minority intensive trade and 
the status quo is being preserved because minori- 
ties and whites are increasing their participation 
at Approximately the same rates. 

, c. Painters were minority intensive and are remain- 
ing so because the minority distribution is in- * 
creasing while the white distribution is decreas- 
ing. ' ' 

Wh^n a. trade is ^expanding its apprentice programs (as are the group 
1 crafts), then it appears minorities tend to become more equitably- 
-represented. When the trade is attracting fewer apprentices, then the 
trend appears to favor whites: Y§t , as one looks at group 3 crafts* 
contraction appears to favor minorities, so that it is difficult — if not 
possible--to generalize on the basis of the research. Nonetheless, the 



The term is confusing. "Minority intensiveneSs does not neces- 
sarily mean that there are' greater numbers o£ minorities than nonminor- 
ities in specific crafts mentioned,- but rather th&t minorities are * 
represented in greater proportion than 'in all the apprenticeable trades 
considered 'in the study. 



evidence presented, indicates that there is a general move toward greater 
equality in those crafts which have previously been classified as predomi- 
nantly black or predominantly white . 

• (> * 

Nonethel ess, the authors acknowledge that the informal routes to journ ey-" 

man status are not utilized by minorities, and therefore, this analysis may 

not, in fact, present an accurate* picture of the number and distribution at * 

tHe level of journeyman* ia the occupations studied. 

•k-k-k 

■ ■ y. . 

In this research, voluntary or "hometown 11 plans are seen as helping * 
broaden minority representation in the construction industry at a realistic 
rate, thus giving those trained under them a good opportunity for employ- 
ment upon course completion. 



ALTERNATIVE ROUTES TO SKILL: VOLUNTARY PROGRAMS IN 
THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY^ ' 

.Richard Rowan 

<* * 

Effectiveness of voluntary, or "hometown," plans is compared to fmposed 
plans for increased minority employment in the construction industry, with, 
special reference to the Indianapolis experience. 

Background on voluntary plans indicates that, they have two unique 
characteristics t 

1. Tripartite administration, including representation by concerned 
unions and managements, plus a coalition of public. members selected from 
the minority community. In the typical organizational design, the Organiza- 
tional Committee of the Plan is composed of four members of the community 
coalition (all of whom are on the paid staff of the plan), plus two union 
members and two employer representatives. 

2. Volunatry plans have introduced an alternative training route — 
known as the "trainee system" — far -minorities who do not want to take, or 
cannot qualify for, regular apprenticeship training. , While the trainees . 
walk a road parallel to apprentices — i.e., feceive similar wages and bene- 
fits, on-the-job training, and related instruction — the plan operates • a 
separate training facility for them and assumes most of the responsibility 
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for their related instruction and qualifying them for advancement. Upgrad- 
ing has three steps — '"trainee," which is the beginning *p°i. nt > lasts anywhere 
from 6 months to a year, depending on how the Operation Committee evaluate* 
the progress made; "advanced trainee," which is equivalent to second, third; 
or fourth year of apprenticeship training; and finally, journeyman. Some 
recruits are placed into the "advanced trainee" category upon entry, if 
they have had a minimum of 2 years 1 work experience in the craft. No time 
limit ij§ specified for either of 'the two trainee categories, but while 
journeyman status may be reached relatively quickly (some pipe trades 
trainees have satisfied requirements in as little as 2 years) unions tend" 
not to recognize the trainee-route journeyman until his apprentice counter- 
part reaches the same rank,, even though the trainee may be paid the journey- 
man's wage. Equally difficult have befen antagonisms "between regular ap- 
prentices and trainees. These problems have led to a variation, pioneered 
in DenVer, whereby trainees spend their first 6 months as described above; 
after which they are transferred laterally into regular apprenticeship pro- 
grams and absorbed into them. v 

Placements of minorities through the .Indiana Plan as of September 1972 
included 64 j ourneymen, 119 apprentices, 52 advanced trainees, and 325 
trainees, for a total of 560. Of these, the retention rate was about one- 
third, ^ deapite efforts tp select participants apparently interested in a 
career in the construction field, underscoring, once again, the need for rii* 
adequate policy that addresses itself to retention as well as placement of 
minorities. 

The conditions and criteria for success of a voluntary plan based on 
♦the studyof Indianapolis and the somewhat more limited experience in 
Denver are: (a) Favorable economic conditions and a good labor market 
for construction, (b) the existence of a strong community coalition, (c) 
favorable attitudes of employers and unions, (d) the effectiveness of Fed- 
eral officials, (e) the efforts, of. local governments, and (f) the historic 
participation of blacks in each of the crafta considered. Indianapolis, 
in all these respects, of fered a favorable laboratory, and chances for 
success were enhanced when absolute goals for minority participation were 
set at a realistic level. , 

Within the limited boundaries of the project and what is known about 
vqluntary plans generally, Dr. Rowan concludes that, in the construction 
industry at least, voluntary plans are more advantageous than those im- 
posed by governments because, first, they give the private* parties an " 
opportunity to develop realistic goals they can reach (whereas in enforced 
plans, man-hour goals are predetermined for the employer) and, second, 
they offer a good chance that the minorities trained under a plan f s 
auspices will become permanently attached to the craft. 
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Discussion and Recommendations 



- Voluntary training programs in the construction industry appear to 
prepare their students well, since trainees have little or no difficulty 
passing licensing tests in their respective crafts* 

Advanced training status is sometimes granted on entry, after an 
evaluations committee looks at the recruit's experience and his super- 
visors 1 ratings, although, admittedly, some of the criteria used by these 
committees are subjective. 

The major difference between a regular apprenticeship program and 
the "trainee" program described above is in the related instruction com- 
ponents.' In the highly skilled crafts, voluntary plans do not have the 
experience to design curriculums whiph are as good as those iri traditional 
apprenticeship programs. 

The implications for public policy turn, in the main, on assistance 
from the Office of Federal Contract Compliance. The .research concludes:" 

1. The Office of Federal Contract Compliance must undertake 
better enforcement and monitoring of plans it approves. 
Past employment practices in the construction industry 
are sometimes difficult to alter, and ther6 have been 
occasions when the parties have not lived up to the spirit 
and letter of their agreements. A voluntary plan with 

no enforcement mechanism is just as ineffective as an 
imposed plan with no voluntary cooperation by the 
parties. « 

i> 

2. The Office of Federal Contract Compliance should offer 
"constructive assistance" to those undertaking volun- 
tary plans, not the least of which ought to be reason- 
able assurance that any given plan will be allowed to 
continue as long as its provisions are respected by the 
parties. The current atmosphere of uncertainty is con- 
ducive neither to good planning nor to good administra- 
tion. » 

3. Finally, it is suggested that longitudinal gtudies of 
plan recruits be undertaken with an eye to formulation 
of a definite retention policy. Parallel studies 
should also be initiated in the nonunion sector. 



*** 
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As short a time as a decade ago, the terms "minority" and "dis- 
advantaged" workers usually referred to black men. The passage of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 broadened the emphasis to include a host of 
others who are discriminated against in tha.%>rld of work, including 
women, who are the subjects of the final stdoy ifr this section. 

WOMEN IN APPRENTICESHIP 
Charles Nye and Norma Briggs 

m 

As practitioner and researcher, Charles Nye, Director of Apprentice- 
ship in Wisconsin, and his coworker, Norma Briggs, explored the obstacles 
to full utilization of women as skilled workers and apprentices, and they 
tjried to develop methods by which women may be brought into skilled craft 
apprenticeship programs. 

• 

Significantly, Wisconsin, where the research was carried out, was re 
ported 'to have the highest number 'of women indentured in apprenticeship 
programs (one-third of the national total in March 1970) . Close examina- 
tion revealed that while this estimate was correct, 82.4 percent of all 
female apprentices in the State at that time were in cosmetology programs 
and nearly all of the remainder were registered in other "typically 
female occupations." v 

The researchers found .the most pervasive obstacles to female partici 
pation in 'apprenticeship and other skill programs to be "myths and sex 
stereotypes," which affect employers and unions and extend to apprentice- 
ship administrators — e^g. , the research project staff and the State ap- 
prenticeship agency — and to possible women recruits 'as well. Moreover, 
the literature, including material used by the Wisconsin Department of 
Instruction, sections of. some labor contracts, and the Dictionary of ' 
Occupational Titles , all tends to perpetuate myths about women by, among 
othler things, downgrading female skill abilities and relegating women's 
occupational choices to menial or dead end jobs. 

Time and circumstances (a depressed job market in Wisconsin when 
the project was underway) prevented actual breakthroughs in placement. 
Nonetheless, some progress was made. With the aid of the Center** for 
Family Studies at the State university, the project staff was "sensi- 
tized" to stereotyped attitudes about women; the language of the State's 
Affirmative Action Plan was revised to include special provisions for' 
women; and career instruction materials used by the public schools were 
amended and changed. In addition, a film, "Never Underestimate the 
Power of Women," showing women performing successfully in nonstereotyped 
jobs, was made and shown at schools and at other public gatherings; and 
meetings were held with State industrial and labor leaders to discuss 
the constructive role women can play in the crafts. 



Discussion and Recommendations 



Unlike agencies in many other States, the Wisconsin State apprentice- 
ship agency eschews the advisory role (such as one finds in Massachusetts) 
and enters into the selection process directly. The agency sponsors about 
50 percent of the programs in the nonunionized construction sector^ and 
agency help is available to "any employer who has the facilities to train* 
Data\ are available from the agency about apprenticeship programs in both 4 
union and nonunion shops, by industry. 

The research recommends that public policy address itself to the 
following : 



1. Design and undertake a prof essional" survey of high school 
students, teachers, and counselors, to uncover gaps in 
information (or misinformation) about labor market limita- 
tions and opportunities for women. These data should be 
used to design a course curriculum for use nationally, 
throughout the .public , school system. 

. 2. Undertake a systematic review of the office and program 
procedures of public and private agencies and institu- 
tions charged with the delivery of job market informa- 
tion and services, to correct sex biases in written 
material and in direct personal contacts with clients. 

3. Through a campaign undertaken by the Department of 

Labor, promote industrywide correction of discrimina- 
* tory language and discourage discriminatory contract 
interpretation. 

A. Seek to institute "career ladders 11 in the health field, 
which has a high female worker population, to provide 
upward mobility. One method would be to require facil- 
ities receiving State, county, municipal, or Federal 
funds to institute training programs. 

5. Provide opportunities for female inmates of correc- 
tional institutions to participate in apprenticeship 
or other skill training programs during their incar- 
ceration. (This practice exists for male prisoners in 
Wisconsin's State prison system.) 
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— CHAPTER IV 
TRAINING DATA AND MANPOWER PLANNING' 



If the-^Utiited States is to use its manpower resources effectively, 
it needs tQ know (a) the requirements of the labdr market at any given 
time and (b) whether those <- requirements can be satisfied. But accurate 
information about training practice is in very short supply. H 

Of major importance in developing a model for manpower planning and 
administration is the* knowledge that labor market action,, by and .large, 
is at the local level; save for relatively few professional occupations 
and a hindful of selected crafts,' the tricky process of matching jobs 
and people Takes! place in narrowly defined geographical areas. 

Training without a 'reasonable prgspect for a job following the 
period of ihdenttare amounts to so °much "busy wo^"; training for specif- * 
ic market needs, pn Xhe other hand, swerves £he 'object lyes of public 
policy — to maintain a high level of ^emplpyment tfith jobs, for. a'll of the 
citizenry who 4 can work. • "* s 

' * * V i 

The two reportV which comprise th±i section deal* with methods of 
manppwer data collection, retrieval, arid cfissebination to improve our 
delivery system;- » 

./ " - - ... . . . 

/ , Neal Rosenthal reports on a pilot* study in data collection methodf 
undertaken by the Bureau of Lahpr Statistics. 

- . « . • 

Edwin A. Mrkowifcz and D, Quinn Mills see data collection and dis- 
semination of labor market conditions in the construction industry as \^ 
being yital forces in the stabilizat&on of the work flow. A computerized 

. information bank, mutuality access ijafre jto industry, governments, and * 
unions 4 and susceptible to analysis, they find, f^buld allqw for advanced 
manpower planning on the local level-that is not npw possible. Their 
brief repott is presented here, in toto. 0 



* -*^yL* A PILOT STUDY OF TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 

Neal Rosenthal * 



' V . ■ - 

The BLS research project was a pilot study to determine the feasi- 
bility of collecting data about' apprenticeship and other type^V)f s 
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-industrial training from employers in the metalworking and public utilities 
industries (electric power and telephone). Attempts were made to collect 
data for the calendar year 1970, to find out about various aspects of train- 
ing — how much, what kind,, and the purpose, plus the number of enrollments 
and completions — in 10 occupations. 

Although the statistics developed as a result of the study are unreli- 
able because of the small size of the sample and some faults in the ques- 
tionnaire , some interesting insights into methodology resulted. A dual 
jaethod of soliciting data was used. One was a standard mail survey to 470 
establishments, with 150 of them selected foV followup, which consisted of 
a second questionnaire. The second technique involved a "diary 11 system, 
which required the respondents to keep a weekly log. The sample for the 
diary approach was 50 employers from a different group than those covered 
by the mail survey. 

Both survey methods elicited a high response fate;' 65 percent, or 
306 mail questionnaires, were returned; response was exceptional for the 
"diary" approach, between 88 and 89 percent. (The difficulty with the 
diary method is its tiigh cost because of the need for personal visits by 
staff to explain how to use it.) 

Discussion and Recommendations 

Within the study, diary-approach employers reported a higher propor- 
tion of training. The researcher suggests that rather than viewing the 
results as disproportionate, the difference may be attributable to the 
fact ^that keeping a 'diary does not rely on recall to the same degree that 
a mail survey does. 

Researchers on the whole tend to be wary of -the validity of replies 
garnered in mail surveys. Because BLS shares some tentativeness about 
the kinds of responses mail inquiries bring, it cautions that, to be valid, 
such replies must.be continuously subjected" to "an- elaborate response 
analysis." Questionnaires used in mail surveys, moreover, must be de- 
signed so they are amenable to tabulation. 

ecupations in the study showing the highest degree of training are 
\(in descending order): instrument maker (metal working), electrical re- 
pairman, computer programmer. A 

Based on the response to this pilot study, the Bureau proposes 
another and more extensive research project to develop a nationwide 
sample of the kind of training that is going on in various industries. 



A questionnaire is in the process of being developed to broaden the area 
of inquiry, including such information as: What kind Of selection process 
is used to identify recruits to programs? What skills are taught? What 
happens after training is completed? 'What are the characteristics of the 
training staff (e.g., are they people from inside or outside the organi- 
zation)? What kinds of training facilities are used? How and what kind 
of records are kept? It is the Bureau's i view that such information could 
be invaluable in determining present and future training needs throughout 
the United States. 

*** 

Automatic n data processing equipment and techniques, says this next 
presentation, can prove beneficial to the construction industry provid- 
ing (1) employers and unions surmount the feelings of threat such 
sophisticated technology poses, (2) methods a^e found to expand the uses 
of data processing to include job characteristics, and (3) techniques * 
are worked* out to match jobs with workers. 



A COMPUTERIZED LABOR MARKET INFORMATION SYSTEM 
AND ITS PLACE IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY -* 

i 

Edwin A. Markowitz and D. Quinn Mills 



Introduction 



This, paper presents some observations regarding the relationship 
between information and manpower problems in the construction industry 
acquired by the authors in the course of tesearch into computer-assisted 
labor market information systems for the construction industry. These 
conclusions are not quantitative; nor are we suggesting that a given 
amount of effort invested in computer-assisted information systems in 
construction will have some particular corresponding effect. It would 
be premature to make such claims. Rather, we hope that the presentation 
of these views will stimulate interest of the construction industry in 
the potential availability of better information resources and in the 
essential involvement of computers in making these information resources 
available. We will discuss three topics: First, the framework of our 
research into computerized labor market information systems in construc- 
tion; second, manpower problems and information; and third, possibilities 
for future development. 
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Research ^Framewo r k 



Three important new efforts are going on with respect to information 
in the construction industry, two of which involve the Government. 

First the Construction Industry Stabilization Committee (CISC) has 
established a computerized bank of wage data. This data bank contains 
current and historical data on the wage rates and fringe benefits of 
members of construction ihdustry local unions and also data on the size 
and jurisdiction of locals and on bargaining structures. Since this in- 
formation is computerized, it is available for fast statistical analysis 
by machine. This is the first' time so much information regarding collec- 
tive bargaining in construction has been brought together in one place*- 
The data system as a whole serves in the administration of the Economic 
Stabilization Program, and items of information are made available to 
the industry in various ways. 

. The second information effort^ is being undertaken independently by 
various national unions which are Computerizing membership v records and, 
in some cases, thp records of natiorial pension funds. This process re- 
quiffs ^making iiyformation ab&u@*each of the national unions 1 members 
available for machine processing, and cataloging such information as 
local union affiliation, age, skills, and other items. Since such 
recordkeeping intails recording the turnovier in local membership, it 
can provide one. measure of worker mobility in the industry. As with 
the CISC datoa bank, this inf o^mation is available for computer analysis, 
but this i^ usually done only at the elementary level of certain sum- 
mary st/at^stics (such as membership totals) . Organizations pursuing 
this kajyi of effort are the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Inter- 
national Union (BMPIU), the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW), the United Association of Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 
(UA) and the Iron Workers (BSOIW) . 

The third group of informational efforts consists of those spon- 
sored by the Manpower Administration Research Office. These efforts 
stem from a statement in 1970 by President Nixon directing the Secretary 
of Labor to develop a pilot construction labor market information sys- 
tem which would make maximum effective use of electronic data processing 
methods. These efforts are also directed at improving and extending in-* 
formation resources to the local level. The authors of this paper have 
been involved in this effort, as is described below. 

The research from which this paper derives began as a year-long 
feasibility study for a computerized LMIS for construction by Markowi^tz, 
Mills, and John T. Dunlop. Upon its completion in June of 1972, it was 
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followed by an ongoing 2-year contract to experimentally implement some of 
the recommendations of the feasibility study. Certain basic .insights that 
have emerged from this research differ substantially from those offered 4 by 
other researchers, in that they suggest the principal source of data and 
the principal need for information to be at the local labor market level, 
rather than at the regional or national level. 

Perhaps a fourth element should be added. Nonunion contractors are 
increasingly interested in multifirm manpower information on a local labor 
market basis. Initiatives in this sector may also contribute to improv- 
ing labor market information in construction. The very nascent status of 
these efforts prohibits their further discussion here. The need for the 
certain types of manpower information is E«al and too time consuming -pr 
expensive to compile without computer assistance. Much information 'has 
been or is currently being compiled over a period of time in a few places 
with computer assistance. But these instances are few and isolated. 
Seldom are the participants aware of one another or of the potential re- 
turns on some marginal addition to their individual operation. 

Thus, several important advances are currently underway in the devel- 
opment of computerized information systems in construction. Each advance 
is partially developed, and the three are as yet unrelated to each other. 
Together, however, they give evidence of a spirit of initiative and ex- 
perimentation within the industry and in cooperation with the Government 
in the development of more comprehensive informational systems. Further, 
they may provide, in the course of the coming decade, a substantial im- 
provement in the information available about the construction labor 
market.' 



Manpower Problems and Information in the 
Local Unionized Construction Labor Market 

The labor marketplace in the construction industry has always been a 
casual marketplace. Its casual nature was not planned but developed be- 
cause demand for construction is variable and uncertain. In order to 
operate successfully, construction contractors have had to be flexible in 
the amount and kind of labor they employ. The mechanism by which this 
need is met has distinct long- and short-term aspects and is- central to 
the relationship between union and contractor. 
j 

One major day-to-day function of the local union is to act as a job 
clearinghouse for the labor force in a trade* ^Contractors needing work- 
ers contact the union's business agent for referrals of workers with 
skills they need. Out-of-work union members contact the business agent 
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in order to see if there is work and to make their availability, known should 
work become available: In this way," the large volume of job turnover is, 
hopefully, handled efficiently. 

Although much job referral is done by word of mouth, or in some areas 
through a hiring hall arrangement involving strictly formal reporting and 
priority dispatching 5 most- construction ref-errat is done as described 
above. If any aid to the business agent's memory is used at all, it ^Ls 
seldom more elaborate than a card index file. In such cases, there is 
usually no constraint beyond the business agent's judgment 6n the order 
in which referrals are made. * ' « 

The drawbacks to such a referral mechanism are twofold. First, it 
can be inefficient. 'Simple lapses of memory can mean tfiat'a worker will be 
unemployed loijger than necessary. In small unions, business agents are 
often part time and have other responsibilities. They may be hard* to reach 
and communication delays ensue* In larger Unions of a thousand members or 
more, the memory problem can be acute and the complexity of mechanical aids 
sometimes moire of a hindrance than a help. Second, the completely discre- 
tionary referral powers of the business agent are subject to deliberate 
abuse. The possibility exists that unfavored individuals and groups will 
find themselves completely unseirviced. 

In light of these problems, there has recently been increasing inter-; 
est in computerized job/worker matching in construction. Such a mechanism, 
it is argued, would not ignore individuals or discriminate against them on 
the basis of criteria unrelated to the j,ob. There is hope that it would 
be -faster. There are at least three possible forms such a system could 
take. , 

• The first is the use of a • computer compiled out-of-work list by the 
business agent. For example, such a system is now being used in some 
local unidns . The 'list categorizes all out-of-work members by their 
skills and orders them according to their priority for referral. It is 
distributed to the union's offices each day and consulted every time' a re- 
ferral is made. 

The second form is the maintenance of the jobs available list. This 
is being done in many places hy the employment service system as part of 
its computerized job bank program. For v a number of reasons, the ES ef- 
fort has been Unused by the construction locals and contractors. The 
most' important reason is that it is slower than noncomputer referral for 
the construction trades. It involves ES paperwork each time an individ- 
ual registers to use the service. He must physically present himself at 
an ES office, and there is no' continuity from visit to visit. Such a 
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,11st Is also' more effort to compile, "sl'nce it deals, with completely trans i 
tory job characteristics. . ■ 

Finally, there is the possibility of maintaining both* job and - out-of- 
work lists and using a computer to find matches. To date, this has not 
been done in the construction industry* ApartTfroitf the programing dif- 
ficulty, it has two «less obvious- drawbacks : First, in order to make im- 
mediate referrals, it requires the use of a more expensive on-line com- 
puter; second, if the labor pool is properly balanced against construction 
demand, .there wiil seldom be a large bafcklog of jobs waiting for workers 
to fill thenu 

The long-term purpose of the relationship between union and contrac- 
tor is to determine what, the balance between labor pool size and demand 
is and how the balance is to be achieved. Bdth* parties have reasons to pre- 
fer the expansion of labor sources in some instances and its restriction 
in others, but self-interest, and a lack of d really effective way to find 
the balance often lead them to adversary positions. 

For instance, contractors ip general prefer the labor pool to be 
larger than the .demand for -construction actually warrants. In this way, 
they are assured of enough skilled workers even during temporary peaks* 
Specific contractors may wish to restrict the size of the labor force in 
Order to keep their competitors from getting skilled workers, but the 
* only ^continuously operatinig negative influence is the contractor's un- 
willingness to pay for training. This can — and has been — expressed by 
contractors as "I'm more than happy to make use of all the apprentices 
you train." ' 4 - 

r 

On the otjier side,- unions- generally want to restrict the size of - 
the labor pool — often below the size actually Justified by the .construc- 
tion demand. In this way, they hope to insure full employment even dur- 
ing construction slumps. Union's generally realize, however , P that they, 
must approximate construction demand faiTly closely or face the prospect 
of builders going elsewhere and contractors seeking nonunion labor. 

To say that these attitudes reflect what arte largely political con- 
siderations ,iq the industry is perhaps to dismiss them too lightly. But 
one should still consider separately whether a proper balanfce between 
the size of the labor pool and the amount of construction can be achieved 
even with the full cooperation of all concerned. Full cooperation has 
seldom been forthcoming. Typically, consider that unions Wave historical- 
ly insisted that the exact figures on the ir( number of members and x their 
skill breakdowns are confidential information^. This has partly been to 
discourage others from claiming th$t these figures do not support the "* 
proposition that the labor pool ' is large 'enough. Yet there simply has 
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* not been any way to determine what the balance is. The traditional method 
' o£ determining that~the size of the labor force is f too small is to discover 
♦that construction, schedules are not beJ,ng met. By then, it is already cost 
,ipg somebody money. ^Even if immediate steps are taken, especially if an 
•apprenticeship program i's involved, by fche t.ime these, stpps have become efr- 

fective, the construction picture may have change'd- again. The result can 

be a* substantial number of unemployed workers. 7 

The problem then is recognizing a labor shortage before it is « acute — 
and then deciding whether a poei^nanent increase" in the size of the labor 
force is warranted/ While some level of apprenticeship training may always 
be necessary to replace losses in the labor force due to deaths, retire- 
ment, or simple relocation, apprenticeship p.rograms to increase the ^number 
of skilled workers available are not always the most appropriate response 
to a labor shortage. Apart from delays in obtaining skilled workers that 
are due to friction in the referral process, there are three types of 
shortages due to upswings in labor demand. 

The first type is caused by what might be called "predictable 11 up- 
swings in ^Labor demand. These occur when construction projects in the. . 
same Region simultaneously require large numbers of workers from the 
same trade. When this happens', ttie labor pool is temporarily exhausted/ 
although it "may be underutilized for some time after the peak passes. 
The demand on the labor pool during this type of, upswing becomes visible 
suddenly. Howetfei?, in retrospect-, it should be apparent that the situa- 
tion approached slcfwly, as^ independently administered construction projects 
approached parallel points in their building plans. These plans may not 
have paralleled previously, and may not again', but a properly placed ob-n . 
server plight have foreseen the one time that they did parallel — and the 
accompanying in labor shortage. t 

The second type of labor shortage is caused by the seasonal upswing 
-in labor demand. To "minimize the cost of time lost to bad weathej, out- 
door activities are usually scheduled for one "best" season by all contrac- 
tors' in a region, the resulting simultaneity may require more than 100 
percent of the work force for that season and may also lead to a seasonal 
expansion in the demand for labor in the indoor trades during thp follow- 
ing months. 'Actually/ seasonal upawings are a special ease of the pre- 
viously described predictable upswings in- the demand for construction 
labor. They are not nearly as difficult to predict, however, and have 
been recognized as a separate problem in the literature on construction 
for some tiflie now.- - • m ^ - 

'Finally,- there are long-term construction bqoms whith radically alter 
the character of the demands made on the labor pool in a region. These 
reflett Ya -basic change in the economy of "a region'. Suoh increased 



construction, activity might be caused by the arrival of Some new industry, 
sufch ad a computer manufacturing facility, or by th§ introduction o of a mas- 
sive urban renewal project. The building expansion that follows. Will prob- 
ably l&st years and continue to need a pool of construction labor larger 
than- is currently available. 

It is. in this last situation that an expanded apprenticeship program 
is most appropriate. When a long-term construction boom threatens to 
swamp the local labor force, clearly an increase in the size of the force 
.oh a long^-tetm basis -is called for* In other Situations, either the 
shortage can be ridden out as being transitory or, if there is time, travel 
ing. workers from neighboring regions can be imported to ease the crisis. 
On a haphazard -basis, this*is what is done now. But the penalty for the iin 
♦proper choice of response to a labor " shortage can be severe. 

If the labor pool is allowed to expand indefinitely through apjJifen-^ 
ticeehip programs, eventually there will not be enough work for the 
skilled workers 'available. But if a long-term labor shortage is ignored 
br dealt with strictly on n the* basis of importing workers from elsewhere, 
there is. a strong possibility that It wi^l restrain 'Che volume of Con- 
struction as manpower delays increase the cost of building &nd owners go • 
elsewhere. " u 

b 

If we analyze apprenticeship programs in this fashion, two questions 
suggest themselves. 

First, how can we be sure that the shortage is of a type for which 
an expanded .or altered apprenticeship program is an appropriate response? 
This is an important quesfion, and difficulties in answering it are the 
main reason^ that rational balance between the ^jnount of construction and 
the size of the work force has not been achieved earlierl We suggest that 
certain types of computer-assisted information^ go a lQng way toward pro- 
viding the answer. 

y Second, if an expanded or altered apprenticeship program is decided 
on, in what time frame shduld it be implemented? Adding too many appren- 
tices to the labor force too soon is just; as disruptive as any other kind 
of labor imbalance. We would suggest that here, too, computerized inform 
mation systems offer real hope of improving the manpower process. 

. . ■ C 

' # The Use of Computers 

/ , * 

We now turn to the kind of information we expect to become available 
with computer assistance; Both to eliminate this vagueness and to. 



demonstrate that computers cjan generate the information .we have been refer- 
ring to, the following experiences are reviewed for the reader. First, 
there, was the development of the Building Industry Data System (BIDS). BIDS 
"was developed at the Center for Architectural Research at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute and funded by the State University Construction Fund 
(an agency of New York State) . Perhaps the best succinct description of " 
BIDS is that of its deputy general manager, Grover B. Tarbox: * 

BIDS is an effort designed to provide all segments of the 
building industry with information on current" and future 
.conditions in regional construction markets. < 

* f he system was. developed in recognition of the fact that 
-many, i£ not mdst, of the participants in the construe-' 
tioa marketplace have very little ."feel" for .the supply 
of resources available to build 0 (manpower, management, • ,* 
materials), or for the demand that may be placed on r 
those resources in months and years to come. ... # 

To test and evaluate the effectiveness -of an industry- ■ ^ 

wide information system such as BIDS,* two p'ilot studies 
are in progress (Nov. 11, 1971): p 

1. BIDS is collecting and distributing project infor- 
mation in the Binghamton-Oneonta region of New York 
State. Since- the pilot study was initiated in the • " * 

summer of 1970, 1,100 "users" have joined as contri- , 
butors/receivers of data, and some 520 projects have 
been entered into the system. Project listings have 
been produced on a monthly basis since February 1971; . 
estimates of the demand for construction labor have 
been ^published since July 1971. 

ck 2. B^DS ^^ollecting information on State agency ' ] 
proj£ct&$4n the planning and design stages in all re- 
gions of New York State, and beginning in June 1971, has 
distributed this listing to all agencies involved, ; on 
a regular basis. The v objective is to effect better in- 
teragency coordination of work. 

Viewed strictly from the framework of apprenticeship planning, BIDS, 
with its computer-generated estimates of the manpower requirements in its 
covered region, provides a basis for deciding what type of shortage is 
occurring. * Clearly, 'if the figures show that the demand for construction 
labor will exceed the supply for only a 2-week period in June, an appren- 
ticeship program is not indicated. Fur tkr^^ since these are forecasts 



available In advance of the actual labor shprtage, temporary measures can 
be taken, such as Importing labor from other regions for. that period of 
time so that no construction delay need actually occur. 

If/ on the other hand, the forecast is for a longer term labor 
shortage, the question of initiating an apprenticeship program to meet 
the need can be more seriously considered. Of course, longer-term fore- 
casts become increasingly more tmreliable, but the BIDS system also 
produced comprehensive listings of construction projects in the area, 
which could be consulted to see if; in human judgment f there was evidence 
of an approaching construction boom. Sometimes a boom occurs literally 
overnight*, m and' no prior indications will be found; but in the majority ' 
of cases, long-term labor forecasts and intelligent use of the .construc- 
tion listings could identify or predict ! real booms'. 

A. second example of computer udage involves Operating Engineers 
Local Union No. 1 in northern California. Local 3 is the largest con- 
struction local' in the country with a membership of approximately* 37, 000. 
Because of its extremely Idrge sizei the bulk of the local's retordkeep- 
ing Has been computerized. This includes the recordkeeping for itB ap- 
prenticeship program. Apprenticeship recordkeeping by itself is little 
use, but as carried by Local 3, it includes detailed current status 
records on each apprentice. Since these are machine /readable, they can 
he abstracted into a variety of statistical formats. To some extent, 
this is done. 

, Unfortunately, to complete* the example, it is- necessary to enter 
the realm of the possible rather than what is done.* In theory, Local 3 
has 'the ability \6 project the completion of apprenticeship and bench- 
mark progress.. The latter is done,' but for accounting purposes rather 
than planning. It is not overly unrealistic to/say tfiat, if Local 3 
•were tfo realize the full potential, of its* apprenticeship recordkeeping 
and to use it for planning purposes In conjunction with BIDS-like in- 
formation on construction * demand, it would be able to regulate its „ ■ 
role In the California construction industry in such a way as to 
achieve a real balance in the long term between the supply and demand' 
for operating engineers. 



Other LMIS Possibilities 



'In order that this paper "be brief, we have confined it primarily 
to describing the potential for computerized job referral and demand 
projections. These, in turn, are aspects of -general trends and possi- 
bilities in the development: of computer information resources and their 
use. We close by briefly noting three of these. 



First, increasing computer usage* should make available quantitative 
information on the historical experience of local lab'or markets*. With 
the availability of such Information, we cati expect. local unibns^ and em- 
ployer associations to use it in their -manpowex^planning process. This 
is the most important planning level in the industry. 

Second, * increasing^ computer usage should allow the-natipnal unions 
and employe^ 'associations to have deta'iled and continually updated in- 
formation about manpower distributions and, usage. From the CISC will 
also be available data on wages and collective bargaining; In the past, 
national organizations have, been able to gather only part of this -kind 
of data, 'and in many cases their information, was erroneous* With its 
widespread 'availability',, we can expect that the potential for the^ in- ■ 
volvement of national organizations dn assisting 'and coordinating* their 
local units will increase enormously. 

Finally, we can expect that the Government will t;ry to find some' • * 
. way to access these industry data and use trhem in deVeldping more s 
sophisticated means of recommending' and evaluating manpower policy in- 
construction. None of these 'developments can be expected tomorrow, -how- 
ever. Several years of effort are gbing to be required. It; will also 
take close Government cooperation with the industry. There is much 
work to be done and plenty of 'room* for researchers to refine and atid to 
the conclusions presented here. „ 



CHAPTER V 

LESSONS FROM FOREIGN EXPERIENCE WITH APPRENTICESHIP 



' Other countries of the world, particularly those whose roots extend 
into the ancient past, have developed an increasingly sturdy structure of 
support for the "apprenticeship system; many have tied it firmly to the 
process of public education. 

Although but a single report appears in this section, it should be 
noted that, throughout the conference^ favorable* allusions were made by 
other presenters to some aspects of foreign systems of apprent'icehood. 
The study by Myron Roomkin' investigates apprenticeship systems in Europe 
% and Canada and concludes that it is both possible and desirable to adapt 
some foreign practices to domestic use with beneficial consequences. 
* • » 

LESSONS KROM EUROPE 

Myron Roomkin 
•» » • 

The purpose of this research was to review foreign experience in ap- 
prenticeship training and attempt to test; whether some successful European 
innovations would find favor among employers, unions, and governments in 
this country % • ' 

Europe has a long history of government involvement in apprenticeship 
training in , one way or another. The English, Germans, Swiss, and Italians, 
among- others , have systems # of payment to employers who institute appren- 
tice programs. Moreover, governments in those countries have set up agen- 
cies to coordinate apprenticeship training, upgrade it, and conduct re- 
search on important aspects of it. As a result, the Europeans"* have made 
inroads in improving the. apprentice system with such innovations as in- 
stituting modular training* (or training by stages) and" Varying the 
ldngth "of programs. (Some last for 2 years and others for 4, the former , 
concentrating on the general skills * and the latter on more specialized 
skills', with no stigma attached' to the shorter route.) 

- • 

To teit American reaction to the Europeaniappraach, the researcher 
queried employers ai^d union representatives in a section of Illinois. 
Two groups. of employers in the Chicago metropolit&n area were asked to 
fill out and return a mail questionnaire; the first g*oup was drawn 
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randomly from all identifiable businesses and was made up of about 1,000 
firms stratified by industry and size; Jthe second group was selected from 
the BAT files. Thus^ it was possible to get a response from those with 
no known history of apprenticeship involvement (group' 1) and measure it 
against those who used the apprenticeship syptem at some point. The 
total union response was gained throygh personal interviews. 

Although Roomkin reported "dismal 11 returns to the questionnaire, 
certain facts emerged.' Not surprisingly, employers favored those inno- 
vations offering the greatest net economic inducement to training (i.e., 
direct cash subsidy over tax rebates). The level of response was 
greatest among those employers who had apprenticeship programs at one 
time or another but dropped them because of cost; this group favored 
technical assistance, as well as financial aid, by Government. 

Interviews with union representatives, indicated that, among the 
craft unions, there is deep resistance to any further Government involve- 
ment in the apprenticeship system, most probably because of the threat 
that unions may lose control over entry; industrial unions, on the other 
hand, were receptive to Government involvement as long as the integrity 
of the wage structure was maintained.* 

r 

Implications and Recommendations 

1. Central to any change in apprenticeship training must be active 
participation by Government. Two main reasons support Government assist- 
ance: (1) The cosf training currently is inappropriately distributed 
and (2) it is in the national interest to increase our stock of skilled 

manpower. ■ ~ 

• • •* - 

2. Employer participation in apprenticeship programs should be 
more widespread, and efforts should be made to involve employers who 
are not currently training apprentices. 

3. Demonstration projects based on European models should be 

* 



An interesting sidelight here is the union report that, when. 
employers contribute money to Joint industry training boards, they do not 
consider that the dollars are being expended for training but rather 4l as 
part: of the collective bargaining package/ 1 
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undertaken. First in priority are pilot apprentice' wage subsidy projects, 
This will have to happen outside of the construction industry, in all 
probability, because the building trades unions are opposed to it. 

4, Money is not the only consideration in improving the American 
apprenticeship system. The Manpower Administration and its BAT, in con- 
^cert^wi-th^ othe^€evemment agencies, ought to establish a national 
technical assistance and research program, using the British and German 
experience as models. The aim. should be to develop more flexibility in 
apprenticeship training in particular and vocation training in general. 
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CHAPTER VI 
IMPLICATIONS FOR ACTION 
Fefician F. Foltman 



Diagnosis 

If the apprenticeship system can be likened to a patient, following 
the medical analogy, we should ask, "What is the prognosis? If the 
patient is ailing, will surgery be required? Or massive transfusions? 0 
Or will the wonder drug aspirin suffice? 11 The doctors in this particular 
case, i.e. ^ the scholars, researchers, and administrators, are firmly of 
the opinion that the apprenticeship patient is basically quire healthy, 
but being a senior citizen, a few precautions and lifestyle changes are 
recotmnended to- insure a continuing healthy existence. No radical sur- 
gery is required at this time, nor are massive infusions in order. In 
sum, all the diagnosticians agreed that' apprenticeship training con- 
tinues to be a valuable component of our total training system. All it) 
needs is face lifting, an adequate diet, and tender loving care. 

The conclusion that apprenticeship is not in mortal peril was 
reached as a result of>»the analysis of the research studte^ presented 
here and from a number Jbf postconf erence discussions with training ex- x 
perts. In his capacity as conference director, researcher, and a mem- 
ber of the New Initiatives in Apprenticeship group, the author' was 
privileged to conduct m$ny intensive discussions of the state of appren- 
ticeship with union officials, State administrators of apprenticeship, 
bussinessmen, and academicians all over the United States and Canada. 

Our diagnosis suggests two useful ways for summarizing what needs 
to be done. First, it is imperative that we' understand the basic 
principles and. functions of a healthy apprenticeship system. And once 
we are aware of these specifications, we will be able to make realistic 
plans and recommendations to maintain its healthy state. To the first 
task, 0 that of specification, we now turn. • 

Fundamental Principles Underlying a Model Apprenticeship System 



A first requirement in specifying the details of a future-oriented 
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apprenticeship system is to avoid perpetuating inappropriate dogma. What 
may once have been soundly conceived or rooted irt real needs may have qut- 
lived its period of usefulness. Just as bad, however, is the propensity 
to introduce change simply for its own sake. In this vein, we turn our 
attention to the National Apprenticeship Act of 1937 for guidance concern-* ^ .. 
ing public policy. The act enables the U.S. Department of Labor to formu- ? 
late and to promote the use of appropriate labor standards to safeguard 
the welfare of apprentices. 

Hofa was this objective to be achieved? What assumptions or principles 
were ij4 the minds of the legislators? And how has the act been implemented 
over tfhe past third of a century? From the practical experience gained in 
conducting apprenticeship training and from research efforts, we see the 
following principles undergirding this training system. 
/ 

1- Voluntarism with Some Government Guidance 

/ It is quite apparent that the most important principle is that appren- 
ticeship programs are voluntary arrangements entered into by employers, 
unions, and individual apprentices. These parties have considerable auton- 
omy to make what they see as appropriate decisions. Voluntarism -has also 
'meant that government inputs are confined to advice, technical expertise, 
provision of informational services, and since 1964, supervision and con- 
trol of recruitment and selection. This last activity results, of course, 
from our national resolve to set higher standards concerning discrimina- 
tion in employment. 

In contrast to our voluntaristic approach, most European governments 
exercise a relatively high degree of direct control over apprenticeship. 
TJius, for example, the term of apprenticeship is terminated by government 
conducted or supervised examinations; tax benefits and other forms of 
financial subsidy are provided to employers; related instruction is not 
only recommended, it is compulsory; and although labor and management are 
ajctive participants in the process,, the training is regulated by detailed 
gjbvernment-devised rules and regulations. Does this imply that we should 
Scrap the principle of voluntarism? Both academics and practitioners 
agree that we should not. Tt\ere is always some support for increased 
governmental intervention no matter what the problem, but in the case of 
apprenticeship, most experts agree that the process should properly be 
the responsibility of labor and management with government a friendly *but 
active third partner. 

2. Flexibility in Defining Standards and in Implementation 

Distinctly related to the first principle is the concept of flexi- 
bility. If apprenticeship programs are to respond to the great variety 
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of needs in our economy, they must be capable of adaptation. Numerous 
examples were cited in the discussions, suggesting that practically all 
of the apprenticeship standards laid down in 1937 are being applied to 
dogmatically and sometimes unproductively . Consider the term of appren- 
ticeship, for example. Must it be at least 2 years long? Indeed not, 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor Task Force report, which 
recommended that apprenticeship be redefined to include occupations re- 
quiring only 2,000 hours (1 year) of on-the-job and tutorial learning 
experiences. 

* The need for flexibility is very evident in implementing standards 
for related instruction. ' A minimum of 144 hours of r organized instruction 
per year is the recommended standard laid down by the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship in 1937. This standard assumed that an apprentice 
could and should attend classes 2 hours an evening, twice per week during 
a 36-week school year. While useful as a benchmark, th§ standard has 
often been applied inflexibly. For one thing, the standard is set in 
terms of serving time rather than specific "achievement or performance. 
Further, two evenings per week is not the only altepiative nor necessatily 
the best one, as many apprentices and educators have testified. The guid- 
ing principle of flexibility is, fortunately, being accepted even mpre as 
researchers and administrators experiment with training modules, the use 
of achievement tests, dual enrollment in related instruction and in com- 
munity colleges, released blocks of time* and other interesting variations 
in the delivery of related instruction. 

It is clear that the concept of flexibility should be assigned high 
priority in every phase of apprenticeship. Several additional, examples 
may help to make the point. Consider the skills to be acquired in on- 
the-job training; in some cases 'where it has been difficult for appren- 
tices to be exposed either to the wide variety of skills required or 
even to the basic skills, some sponsors have provided for such skills 
training as part of related instruction. Similarly, preapp^enticeship 
programs represent a flexible response to skill deficiencies. And the 
creation of collectively bargained training funds is still another 
illustration of a flexible and innovative response to a particular • prob- 
lem. . These funds are now a standard operating practice in much of the 
construction industry. 

3. Broad Application to a Wide Range of Occupations and Industries 

Combining practical on-the-job training with tutorial learning is 
and has been used almost universally. Although there is no denying the 
value of full-time formal education in schools, it is equally true that 
apprenticeship training is uniquely suited for combining practice with 
theory. Given its usefulness, apprenticeship should be applied to a 

/ 

/ 
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much broader range of occupations and industries than it now encompasses. 
Historically in the United States, entire occupational groups have been 
excluded from approved programs. Among these are sales and 'retailing,, 
managerial, clerical, professional, and scientific occupations. In con- 
trast, European countries defin/e apprentice ability much more broadly than 
we do. 

A universalistic approach to apprenticeship means that upgrading and 
retraining are .legitimate components of our total apprenticeship system. 
/This need is particularly acute since so many persons presently employed 
•as craft workers have had less than complete graining. Meanwhile, the 
skills and knowledge required to cope with technological change are chang- 
ing constantly. 

Wider application of apprenticeship also should seek very specifically 
to persuade a broad range of emplovgrs who are not training apprentices to 
do so. Nonunion employers should l(e encouraged to sponsor apprenticeship 
training, particularly in the homebuilding sector. Application of appren- 
ticeship to nonunion employers might, coincidentally , dispel the current 
myth that apprenticeship training is the private prerogative of building 
trades unions. 

4. Emphasis on Quality and Quantity „ 

It is particularly urgent that all government officials who are 
associated with apprenticeship -.emphasize high quality training without de- 
emphasizing the number of apprentices in training. Too often in the past 
the only question asked has been, How many? Or are we training sufficient 
numbers to replace craft workers who are about to retire? While these 
questions are, of course, very significant; exclusive concentration on 
them has often proved to be dysfunctional. Since apprenticeship training 
will never train all entrants into the ranks of skilled occupations (at 
least in the conceivable future), it would be in the public interest for 
the relatively few who do use the system to receive topnotch training. 

High-quality training cannot be attained without effective instruc- 
tion. It requires dedicated teachers who are familiar with the subtle- 
ties of instruction and with the technological developments in the.ir in- 
dustry. The apprenticeship system of the future must solve the problem 
of teacher training, not once but continually as new instructors are 
appointed. 

And it goes without saying that no future scheme of apprenticeship 
will be resppnsive to labor market, employer, union, or personal needs 
unless and until it is firmly 'anchored to a solid data base, and in turn, 
to an imaginative research effort . Without carefully documented facts, it 
is much too easy to perpetuate conventional, often misinformed wisdom. 
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In summary, the guiding principles for a model apprenticeship system 
that is effectively future oriented are: (1) Noncompulsory or voluntar- 
istic arrangements made by employers, unions, and individuals with the 
help, encouragement, and support of government; (2) flexibility in de- 
fining standards and .in implementation; (3) broad application to a wide 
range of occupations and industries; and (4) an emphasis on quality and 
quantity. 

To be capable of producing desired outputs, a system must be built 
on more than decisionmaking rules or principles,, regardless of how well 
conceived these might be. A viable system needs a wide variety of re- 
sources, mechanisms, and processes for coordinating the parts into ap- 
propriate action. In less esoteric nonsystem terms, we refer to such 
activity as administration. It is to administration of our model appren- 
ticeship system that we now turn. 

Recommendations CQricerning Administration and Practice 

Who pays for it? ttfto has access to it? And who runs the show? 
These are three keV questions applicable to many. institutions including, 
of course, a model apprenticeship system. We begin with costs and 
financing because it is true more often than not, that he who pays calls 
the tune. 

,1. Costs and Financing 

Before deciding who should pay the bills, we must answer the ques- 
tion: What exactly are the costs? _From the perspective of the sponsor 
of training, money must be provided for supervision and administration 
of the program (i.e., salaries and other expenses of training coordinators 
or other persons who have full- or partf-time responsibility for organizing 
or controlling training); instructor salaries and tuition costs {includ- 
ing, at times, the wages of apprentices for time spent on related instruc- 
tion) ; rents, supplies, and materials; and spoilage or wasted production 
materials — a consequence of using learners who are not yet properly skilled. 
From these costs, a sponsor can subtract the profits resulting from pro- 
duction work in which apprentices are engaged at wages always lower (as 
much as 50 percent lower) than those paid, to journeymen. 

A certain ambivalence pervaded discussions of costs and financing. 
While many subscribed to the concept of autonomy for labor and management 
in conducting apprenticeship, there .were others who advocated training 
subsidies in one form or another. While it may be theoretically possible 
to achieve the best of all worlds by providing Government financial 
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subsidy without undue supervision or control, it may also prove to be an 
exercise in wishful thinking. What then are the options? Government 
could, of course, subsidize training or even go further by offering addi- 
tional financial inducements to sponsors. At the other extreme, Govern- 
ment could relegate all financial responsibility to the interested par- 
ties. Or Government could take a middle position by making relatively 
modest investments for purposes of encouragement, registration, technical 
help, and maintenance of equal opportunity standards. 

While no one was prepared to recommend that Government assume com- 
plete financial responsibility for apprenticeship, many recommended that 
Government increase the magnitude of its investment. 

There is general agreement that our future apprenticeship system 
will be more responsive to labor market and to social needs if some or 
all of the following changes in financing are adopted. 



Recommendat ions . 

Expand the use of apprenticeship trust funds . To encourage a further 
development of such funds, it is recommended that the U.S. Department 
of Labor should maintain up-to-date information on existing funds and 
furnish technical assistance in establishing new training trusts. 

Develop practical schemes for providing tax credits or other forms of 
subsidy to apprenticeship sponsors . Why even consider training sub- 
sidies? The answer, of course, depends on who or what you are. Pub- 
lic officials who are interested in effecting a "quantum jump 11 in the 
number of apprentices or in the quality of training see tax credits 
or subsidies as the mechanism for achieving these goals. Employers 
are quite prepare 1 ? to permit Government to help them in underwriting 
training costs, providing, always, that red tape is kept to a mini- 
mum. Not all trade unionists favor the idea. Construction unionists, 
in particular, are opposed to Federal subsidies on the grounds that 
their industry had developed its own viable approach to funding. 
Academicians, on the other hand, endorse subsidization as a selective 
mechanism to deal with special problems. For example, it was felt 
that the homebuilding industry might be helped to develop its own 
permanent, training institutions. Another special case deserving 
financial aid is the first part of the apprenticeship terms, about 
2 years. It is during this period, when the apprenticed produc- 
tivity is marginal, that employers could use financial assistance. 

Provide more financial support for preapprenticeship training . Pre- 
apprenticeship programs should be encouraged, but in particular a 
way must be found to provide at least some income support, to persons 
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during this training period. This is especially necessary for 
minorities, who may otherwise be unable to participate in the train- 
ing. Relatively short preapprenticeship-programs of from 6 to 8 
weeks will not require huge outlays of funds, but they will serve 
effectively to speed up the process through which craft workers 
acquire productive skills. 

Increase the amount of financial support for outreach and journey- 
men retraining . To improve the quality of training and to add to 
the Nation v s stock of skilled human resources, it would b4 in the 
public interest to provide additional financial assistance to 
attract (through outreach) qualified minority members into the 
ranks of journeymen. Such programs are already established and have 
already tested out successful approaches. Not so well established 
but extremely desirable are programs to update and to upgrade 
journeymen skills. Enthusiasm for upgrading is high among journey- 
men, their (employers, and their union officials. Additional in- 
vestments in this phase of our skill training system are bound to 
result in many positive dividends. 



Expand the amount of subsidy for related instruction ." If truly 
skilled persons are what we want to obtain from our apprenticeship 
system, it is imperative that financial assistance for related in- 
struction be increased. Otherwise, our journeymen will always 
lack a real understanding of why and how things work. Up to now, 
some public funds have been available to pay some instructional 
costs when related Instruction is offered in public vocational 
schools. But more funds are required so that all apprentices can 
receive up-to-date related theory from competent instructors, in 
modern facilities, at times when they are not exhausted and have 
their instruction suitably integrated with their on-the-job learn- 
ing experiences. 



'Budget more Federal dollars for sound administration . One of the 
ways to free Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training officials 
is to subsidize some or all of the work of State apprenticeship 
councils. This specific suggestion was approved in principle by the 
Apprenticeship Task Force as an idea that merits not only study bijt 
also field testing. Another and potentially very significant sug- 
gestion was advanced by one of the researchers who recommended that 
financial assistance be offered only to properly registered programs 
Apart from these two specifics there can be no question that for the 
public interest in apprenticeship to be realized more monies need to 
be made available for every facet of administration. 




2. Ways and Means for Improving Quality of Training 



The case has already been established that greater* financial invest- 
ments should be made in our system of apprenticeship. Not that infusions * 
of money can solve all problems. Nevertheless, even relatively small in- 
crements of money could help to bring about important qualitative improve- 
ments. The wisest course is to plan and to budget the required changes 
and resources that need to be allocated* What follows here is a series 
of recommendations indicating the types of constructive changes that are 
required. They are distilled from research projects or from the practical 
experience of .trainers and administrators. Most of them can be imple- 
mented immediately by responsible officials in organized labor, by JAC's, 
or by educational administrators. In a few cases, special action is 
required. 

No attempt is made here to rank the recommendations in order of 
their importance. Any or all would serve to improve the total training 
system. Instead, they are simply dichotomized into two sets, with the 
first set representing potential actions that can be initiated immediately 
by the interested parties. 'The second set involves Government executive 
or legislative decision. 

Re commend a t ion s 

Training content and sequence of on-the-job training and related 
instruction should be based on an analysis of required performance^ , 
For maximum efficiency, apprentice training programs should be de- 
veloped from clearly stated performance objectives based on carefully 
conducted task analyses of work to be performed. The emphasis should 
be on specific demonstrated performance rather than on clock hours 
spent in a course. After a program of research and analysis, new and 
up-to-date standards and criteria for on-the-job and related instruc- 
tion should be promulgated. These standards, in turn, must permit 
some variations in actual practice so that the training can be ad- 
justed to slow and to fast learners. New standards should recognize 
also the need to base the total length of the training term on 
criteria developed through rational t&sk analysis and not Simply op 
labor market predictions. 

Incorporate more tests and examinations .with the training pftacess . ' 
Carefully validated tests and examinations can be used throughout 
the process. For example, not all apprenticeship programs culminate 
in a final definitive examination. But if candidates seeking 
journeyman status were required to successfully complete a 'rigorous 
2- or 3-day exam, partially written but also including motor skills 
or real tasks, administered by international union or joint employer- 
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union bodies, the value of the training would immediately be enhanced. 
Similarly, decisions about advanced placement of apprentices (i.e. 
credit for previous schooling or experience), and their progress 
through a training program should be based on results obtained' when 
taking valiB and reliable performance tests. Judicious testing, 
which must always be consistent with our equal employment standards, 
would also permit Sponsors to develop appropriate training sequences 
for slow and for fast learners. 

£> • j 
All apprentices should continue to be required to complete a speci- 
fied amount of related instruction, but implementation of this stand- 
ard should be based on flexible and modern training technologies . It 
may be desirable in some circumstances to develop a curriculum for 
related instruction in subjects common to a number of occupations — a 
so-called common core curriculum. With or without a common core 
concept, the. related academic instruction should be moduled into in- 
dependent units which would permit greatest instructional fexibility. 
Experiments with television cassettes and live television indicate 
that this technology offers considerable potential for training, par- 
ticularly for those in remote areas. And whatever the form or con- 
tent of related instruction, public schools (primarily but not ex- 
clusively Vocational education) and collegiate-level institutions 
can play expanded roles in this side of the training process. In 
this latter connection, there is considerable enthusiasm and support 
for the arrangement whereby apprentices receive related instruction 
from a college (usually a community college), thutf simultaneously 
Infilling a requirement and receiving academic credit towards a 
degree. Whatever the content of related instruction and wherever 
provided, there is no reason, according to the experts, to force 
all apprentices into the 2 hours in the evening twice per week pat- 
tern. Full-time blocks interspersed throughout the apprenticeship 
term, a full day every second week, or any number of newer arrange- 
ments would not only improve the efficiency of timing but serve to 
remove an unnecessarily onerous feature about which thousands of 
apprentices have complained. Clearly, however, labor and management 
n^ust first decide what is appropriate for individual apprenticeship 

programs, after which training technology and facility are selected. 

♦ 

More and better supervision of the training is required . There is 
more unanimity on this point than on any other. A whole array of 
changes could be made at relatively little cost but with great 
potential benefit. Consider, for example: Apprentices should be 
rotated so as to learn all aspects of their occupation. If it is 
'impossible to learn specialized slcllls on the job,, redesign the 
training so that skills can be learned off the job in a variety of 
schools. On-the-job experiences will be reinforced if coordinated 
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with related instruction or, at a minimum, discussed during related 
instruction. journeymen are probably the best single source of 
qualified instructors, but without help in preparing materials and 
in instructing* they are apt to flounder at best. And in a slightly 
different vein, immediate consideration should be given to establish- 
ing appeals mechanisms or due process procedures where they now do 
not exist so that apprentices have an effective voice in decisions 
made involving their welfare. As already indicated in our discussion 
of financing, a quantum leap towards better supervision of appren- 
ticeship training can be made by appointing qualified persons to 
perform such duties on a full-time basis. 

Recommendations with Implications for Government 

More and better- data are required . The Federal Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training is actively seeking to automate its recordkeeping 
system. These efforts are encouraging. Even more needs to be ac- 
complished, particularly in regard to establishing a more uniform ^ 
system of data relating to the training process, not just accessions, 
dropouts, or completions. 

Technical assistance and research must be expanded . Technical assist- 
ance is a standard part of the mission of governmental apprenticeship 
agencies. Such assistance may be, at one extreme, simply providing 
mqre information about apprenticeship training to minority communities 
^ to guidance personnel, to youth, and to others. At more sophisticated 
levels, technical assistance means providing apprenticeship sponsors 
With help on any and all facets of the process. Sfcch assistance must 
be based, hoWever, on the results of research and experimentation 
rather than on obsolete dogma or myth. The Federal Government must 
continue to support and even to expand its long-range research pro- 
gram now being conducted with the U.S. Department of Labor. Among 
many valuable research ideas, strong endotsement from all quarters 
is given to experimental and demonstration projects/ Underlying this 
endorsement is the need to try out and to experiment with changes in 
the training process. How to finance apprenticeship, whether or how 
comnmnity colleges can offer acceptable related instruction programs, • 
whether television technology is acceptable to apprentices, and a 
host of similar questions are best answered by Actual trial or demon- 
stration, not only on the basis of formal research. Both exploratory 
and applied research projects are vital if we are to keep pace with 
technological and other fast-moving developments. 

3. Apprenticeship and Minorities 

The need to sustain continuous and rigorous enforcement of antidis- 
cimination policy cannot seriously be questioned, although, unfortunately, 
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It sometimes still is. Much has been accomplished,, but the job cannot be 
considered .to have been completed, as is evident in the discussions sum- 
marized in this document. And as befits an issue as important as equality 
of opportunity, most of the recommendations in this realm require active 
intervention by governments with real cooperation also of the interested 
parties. 

Re commendations 

Outreach staffs and the Office of Federal Contract Compliance and 
other responsible government bodies should continue to expand appren- 
ticeship opportunities for minorities . This general recommendation 
was qualified to cover three different sets of circumstances: 

Cl) Assuming M no change" in the resistance to minorities in the 
unionized sector of the construction industry, we recommend that: 

9 

a. Governments implement, actively, forcefully, and contin- 
uously, antidiscrimination legislation. 

b. Attempts should be made to use other routes of entry, in . 
addition to apprenticeship, for minorities. 

q. Minority man-hour goals should be replaced with an en- 
forceable "retention quotient," with the number of new minority 
union members as the ultimate criterion of success. 

Under this reality, outreach staffs would operate much as 
they do now. 

r 

(2) Assuming "marginal change," we recommend that: 

a. Strong support systems be erected for apprentices, com- 
bining the energies and talents of all personnel associated with 
the apprenticeship system — shop stewards, Job supervisors,- busi- 
ness agento, journeymen, and related classroom instructor^, plus 
outreach otaf fo— to identify and act on individual and group 
problems related to the work environment and to find journeymen 
who can assist in' minimizing ^then^. Increased effort should be 
made to broaden orientation programs for apprentices so that 
thoy may become acquainted with the customs and traditions of the 
union in particular and the industry in general. * 

b. Outreach staffs should act as advocates for apprentices 
In such matters as improving technical assistance on the job, job 
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placement, and improvement of onsite working conditions. In addi- 
tion, outreach should make a concerted effort to bring back into 
training programs apprentices who have dropped out. These added 
responsibilities probably will necessitate augmenting present out- 
reach staffs. ■< 

(3) Assuming "ideal change," i.e., maximum attempts are macie by 
unions, management, and outreach staffs to place, train, and re- 
tain all apprentices f wie recommend that: 

a. Low beginning wage \ levels should be increased for all , 
apprentices . ^ * 

b. The training process should be revised and revamped to al- 
low for greater flexibility (accelerated training; self-pacing, 
steps in skill recognition which would allow entry at various stages 
Of apprenticeship, and broader preparation to include related 
skills) ; more modern training techniques; and better coordination 
between related classroom instruction and on-the-job training. 

The Office of Federal Contract Compliance must undertake 
better enforcement and monitoring of affirmative action plans. 
Voluntary plans with no effective enforcement arrangements have 
proved to be almost meaningless. Enforcement, however, should be 
coupled with constructive assistance, including the communication 
of exactly what does^or does not constitute compliance. 

High priority should be given. to research relating to minorities in 
apprenticeship . Research and^demonstration projects should be de- 
veloped with respect to minority selection procedures,. The ne£d 
here is to improve retention fates, and in order to 4o this, we 
need to understand vhat are tHfe £eal incentives and disincentivies 
in this situation. Particularly '^cking are longitudinal studies 
of recruitment -and retention of Minorities in unionized and noil- 1 
unionized sectors. 

Special initiatives are required to 'expand the use of appren- 
ticeship training fdr women. Specific applied research projects 
should be undertaken, such as the following: \ 

(1) Design and undertake a professional survey of high school stu^ 
dents, teachers, and counselors, to uncover gaps in information, ofS^ 
misinformation, about labor market limitations and opportunities 
for women. These data shpuld be used to design a course curriculum 
for use throughout the public school systems nationally. 
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(2) Undertake a systematic review of the office and program proce- 
dures of public and private agencies and institutions charged with 
the delivery of job market information and services, to correct sex 
biases in written material and in* direct personal contacts with 
clients; 

(3) Through a campaign undertaken by the Department - of Labor , 
promote industrywide solutions fco correct discriminatory contract: 
language and discourage discriminatory contract interpretation. 

(4) Seek to institute "career ladders 11 in the he&lth and other 
fields, which have a high female worker population, to provide up- 
ward mobility. One method would be to require medical facilities 
receiving State, county, municipal, or Federal funds to institute 
training programs. 

(5) Provide opportunities for female inmates of cotrectional 
institutions to participate in apprenticeship or other skill train- 
ing programs during their incarceration. 

4. Data Requirements for Developing Model Training Systems ' 

A reminder is in order, frbm time to time', that apprenticeship is 
not only a training process, but also a manpower planning mechanism 
whereby unions and employers in some industries (notably construction) 
attempt to balance the supply of skilled labor with demands for it within 
local labor markets. Here as elsewhere in apprenticeship training, conven- 
tional wisdom is often misleading because it is premised on inadequate in- 
formation. To suggest, as some do, that apprenticeship "training should 
be mandatory is to be slightly out of touch with reality. Declining tech- 
nologies within an industry— plastering, for example, in building — need 
few if any new apprentices in a situation where qualified journeymen are 
largely unemployed. In more typical situations, it is frequently sug- 
gested that trade unions restrict the numbers of members in a given local 
by training very f&w apprentices in order to raise the wage rates and to 
exercise tight control in a labor market. This view too is somewhat 
simplistic. Construction industry unions kre interested in keeping all 
of their members working and, simultaneously , responding to employer de- 
mands for trained persons . If trained people are not available from the 
union, employers will turn to other sources — 'nonunion sources err other 
unipns. > Neither of these latter circumstances is acceptable to a func- 
tioning union. What is required to solve these planning problems is a' 
modern, probably computerized, manpower information system. 

Considerable progress has been made in defining the scope and capabil 
ities required for an effective, computerized manpower information system, 



according to several researchers. Such ability to specify requirements 
of manpower Information systems Is derived from empirical studies of local 
labor markets and of actual employer and union practices. And these studies 
In turn, are ever more productive because of the growing banks of computer- 
ized data being accumulated by the Government In various programs. (For 
example, the Construction Industry Stabilization Committee Is storing accu- 
rate wages and fringes Information by trade and by union In the construc- 
tion Industry.) The pilot study of Industry training practices, conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, reported steady progress towards solu- 
tion of long-standing deficiencies; namely, our lack of valid Information 
about the scope, magnitude, and characteristics of the industrial training 
system. Clearly, the times are ripe for accelerating the movement towards 
more valid and reliable information to support a model training system* 

Recommendations 

Experiments to computerize local labor market information systems in 
the construction Industry should be financed and supported by the 
Federal Government . Only the lack of timely and accurate information 
prevents us from devising rational plans for matching employer needs, 
local union needs, and public interests. Not the least of the benefits 
of this continued^thrust would be to dispel some of the mythology sur- 
rounding the training and referral processes that are practiced in the 
construction industry. () 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics effort to develop an efficient system 
4 for collecting information about training systems should be strongly 
supported . With relatively small amounts of money, it will be pos- 
sible to obtain information about employer training practices which 
■ ■ have never been accumulated. In' a country that boasts of the wdrld f fi 
best manpower statistical system, this gap in our data can no longer 
be tolerated. 



Other Required Action 

The model apprenticeship training system that is delineated in this 
analysis can become a reality providing employers, unionists, educators, 
and public officials all work to that end. Although apprenticeship train- 
ing programs are mankind's oldest training system, they can be improved, as 
these research report^ testify. Research on every facet of apprenticeship! 
can and should continue, with the highest priority assigned to projects 
that explore new and flexible approaches for helping apprentices to obtain 
required skills and knowledge. Ahfo research on financing can be said to 
be equally important. But research * per Se, will not build a model training 
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system, distasteful as this thought may be to academicians. In a similar 
vein, we would argue that there is no pressing need to "pass a law," as 
tempting as that solution is to many. What is required instead is continued 
research, controlled experimentation, and active cooperation of public and 
private interests, all participating in a reshaping of this training process 

Required action and research steps for these responsible parties are 
listed throughout this report. Progress toward the achievement of a model 
system Should not be forced, hoWever. For example, a very persuasive case 
is made by many that apprenticeship should be based on performance rather 
than on a specific number of years. Such performance-based training de- 
veloped through task analysis is viewed as appropriate in some industrial 
or factory contexts. On the other hand, it is anathema to others, such 
as segments of the construction industry. A flexible training system can 
accommodate both views without compromising efficiency or other values. 
There is no necessity for a single monolithic approach. 

Contributions can be made by many. Sponsors do not have to await 
government approval, for example, to negotiate innovations in related in- 
struction delivery, as experiments with community colleges amply illustrate. 
Neither is a government imprimatur required for an apprenticeship sponsor 
to analyze actual job requirements in an attempt to develop realistic 
training sequences. Moreover, there are no insurmountable obstacles inter- 
posed by collective bargaining to the introduction of constructive changes 
in how apprenticeship is conducted. Witness the rapid growth of appren- 
ticeship training funds as an illustration of the creative potential of 
the process. 

None of this is meant to suggest that government should not have an 
effective voice in apprenticeship. Clearly > a policy of benign neglect 
at this point in time is unrealistic, there must continue to be forceful 
implementation of antidiscrimination standards; aggressive pursuit of 
financial subsidies in special cases; and active support of reliable 
and valid information; continued experimentation with the use of 
a comprehensive research program. In sum, as the "New Initiatives" task 
force correctly asserted, government must assume an active leadership role 
in the conduct of apprenticeship affairs. It is, of course, the National , 
Government that must point the way to a model apprenticeship system by 
conducting systematic reviews of .existing standards and procedures, by 
analyzing training needs in industry rather than by simply pontificating, 
and by providing specific technical service and leadership based' on ex- 
pertise. If we are to achieve our model apprenticeship system, the 
Povernment role must be sharply different from the current rather passive 
approach of bookkeeping (registration) and salesmanship. 

And finally, if ever there was a right time to restructure apprentice- 
ship, that time is now. There is, first of all, a continuing need to ' 
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train skilled craft workers. On this essential point, both industry and 
labbr agree. <While there are differences, from time to time, concerning 
how many skilled craft workers are required or precisely how the training 
should be conducted, both parties realize that essential skills are 
learned best by apprenticeship training. But in addition, there is a 
concatenation of forces from other quarters proposing provocative reforms 
involving education and training. Serious scholars are suggesting that 
perhaps there should be closer links between schools and the workplace. 
There is a realization that schools have not really equipped youth w with 
adequate work skills or work* values. Among the reforms suggested is a 
return to an apprenticeshiplike system combining school work and job ex- 
perience tailored to individual human development needs. Whatever the 
motivation of the social reformers, whether directed at youth unemployment, 
alienation from work, or the presumed inability of our schools to solve 
all problems, they turn ever more frequently to apprenticeship arrange- 
ments as an effective solution for our difficulties. Although one should 
counsel moderation, one can also hope, with the reformers, that the 
inherent flexibility of a model apprenticeship system will be able to cope 
successfully with these new challenges. 

The specifications are clear for a model apprenticeship system; the 
times afrd circumstances are propitious; all that is required is the will 
to act. 
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/WHERE TO GET MORE INFORMATION 



For mo/c ^information orf this and other programs of research and development funded by the Manpower 
Administration, contact the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
202J/3, or any of the Assistant Regional t)i.rcctors for Manpower whose addresses are listed below. 



Location 



States Served 



John F. Kennedy Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 



Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 



New Hampshire 
Rhode Island . 
Vermont 



1515 Broadway 

New York, N Y. 100.16 



New Jersey 
New York 
Canal Zone 



Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



P.O. Box 8796 
Philadelphia. Pa. 191 01 



Delaware 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 



Virginia 
West Virginia 
District of Columbia 



1371 Peachtrce Street, NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 



Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 



Mississippi 
North Carolina 
% South Carolina 
Tennessee 



300 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, III. 60606 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 



Minnesota 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 



91 I Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Jylo. 64106 



Iowa 
Kansas 



Missouri 
Nebraska 



1 100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tex, 75202 & 



Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 



Oklahoma 
Texas 



1961 Stout Street " 
Denver Jfolo. 80202 



Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 



South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 



450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 



Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 



American Samoa 
Guam 

Trust Territory 



1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 



Alaska 
Idaho 



Oregon 
Washington 
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